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TO golden eagle, warm from the stamping press of 
the mint, is more sharply impressed with its im- 
age and snperscription than was the formative period 
of our government by the genius and personality of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Standing on the threshold of the nineteenth century, 
no one who attempted to peer down the shadowy vista, 
saw more clearly than he the possibilities, the perils, 
the pitfalls and the achievements that were within the 
grasp of the Nation. None was inspired by purer pa- 
triotism. None was more sagacious, wise and prudent, 
and none understood his countrymen better. 

By birth an aristocrat, by nature he was a democrat. 
The most learned man that ever sat in ths president's 
chair, his tastes were the simple ones of a farmer. Sur- 
rounded by the pomp and ceremony of _ Washington 
and Adams' courts, his dress was homely. He despised 
titles, and preferred severe plainness of speech and the 
sober garb of the Quakers. 

(Copyright 1898, liy The University Association, ) 



6 • THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

**What is the date of your birth, Mr. President?'' 
asked an admirer. 

''Of what possible concern is that to you?" queried 
the President in turn. 

'We wish to give it fitting celebration.'' 

"For that reason, I decline to enlighten you; noth- 
ing could be more distasteful to me than what you pro- 
pose, and, when you address me, I shall be obliged if 
you will omit the 'Mr.' " 

If we can imagine Washington doing so undignified 
a thing as did President Lincoln, when he first met our 
present Secretary of State, (John Sherman) and com- 
pared their respective heights by standing back to back, 
a sheet of paper resting on the crowns of Washington 
and Jefferson would have lain horizontal and been six 
feet two inches from the earth, but the one was magnifi- 
cent in physique, of massive frame and prodigious 
strength, — the other was thin, wiry, bony, active, but 
with muscles of steel, while both were as straight as the 
proverbial Indian arrow. 

Jefferson's hair was of sandy color, his cheeks ruddy, 
his eyes of a light hazel, his features angular, but glow- 
ing with intelligence and neither could lay any claim to 
the gift of oratory. 

Washington lacked literary ability, while in the hand 
of Jefferson, the pen was as masterful as the sword in 
the clutch of Saladin or Godfrey of Bouillon. Wash- 
ington had only a common school education, while Jef- 
ferson was a classical scholar and could express his 
thoughts in excellent Italian, Spanish and French, and 
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both were masters of their temper. 

Jefferson was an excellent violinist, a skilled mathe- 
matician and a profound scholar. Add to all these his 
spotless integrity and honor, his statesmanship, and his 
well curbed but aggressive patriotism, and he embodied 
within himself all the attributes of an ideal president of 
the United States. 

In the colonial times, Virginia was the South and 
Massachusetts the North. The other colonies were only 
appendages. The New York Dutchman dozed over his 
beer and pipe, and when 
the other New England 
settlements saw the Nar- 
ragansetts bearing down 
upon them with upraised 
tomahawks, they ran for 
cover and yelled to Mas- 
sachusetts to save them. 

Clay borne fired pop- 
guns at Lord Baltimore, 
and the Catholic and 
Protestant Mary landers 
enacted Toleration Acts, and then chased one another 
over the border, with some of the fugitives running all 
the way to the Carolinas, where the settlers were per- 
spiring over their eiforts in installing new governors 
and thrusting them out again, in the hope that a half- 
fledged statesman would turn up sometime or other in 
the shuffle. 

What a roystering set those Cavaliers were! Fond of 
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horse racing, cock fighting, gambling and drinking, the 
soul of hospitality, quick to take oflfence, and quicker to 
forgive, — duellists, as brave as Spartans, chivalric, proud 
of honor, their province, their blood and their families, 
they envied only one being in the world and that was 
he who could establish his claim to the possession of a 
strain from the veins of the dusky daughter of Powhatan 
— Pocahontas. 

Could such people succeed as pioneers of the wilder- 
ness? 

Into the snowy wastes of New England plunged the 
Pilgrims to blaze a path for civilization in the New 
World. They were perfect pioneers down to the minu- 
test detail. Sturdy, grimly resolute, painfully honest, 
industrious, patient, moral and seeing God's hand in 
every affliction, they smothered their groans while writh- 
ing in the pangs of starvation and gasped in husky 
whispers : ' 'He doeth all things well ; praise to his name !' ' 
Such people could not fail in their work. 

And yet of the first ten presidents. New England fur- 
nished only the two Adamses, while Virginia gave to 
the nation, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
and then tapered off with Tyler. 

In the War for the Union, the ten most prominent 
leaders were Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Far- 
ragut. Porter, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, J. E. Johnston 
and Longstreet. Of these, four were the products of 
Virginia, while none came from New England, nor did 
she produce a real, military leader throughout the civil 
war, though she poured out treasure like water and sent 
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as brave soldiers to the field as ever kept step to the 
drum beat, while in oratory, statesmanship and humani- 
tarian achievement, her sons have been leaders from the 
foundation of the Republic. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Shadwell, Albemarle 
County, Va., April 2,1743. His father was the owner of 
thirty slaves and of a wheat and tobacco farm of nearly 
two thousand acres. There were ten children, Thomas 
being the third. His father was considered the strong- 
est man physically in the county, and the son grew to 
be like him in that respect, but the elder died while the 
younger was a boy. 

Entering William and Mary College, Thomas was 
shy, but his ability quickly drew attention to him. He 
was an irrestrainable student, sometimes studying twelve 
and fourteen hours out of the twenty-four. He acquired 
the strength to stand this terrific strain by his exercise 
of body. His father warned his wife just before his death 
not to allow their son to neglect this necessity, but the 
warning was superfluous. The youth was a keen hunt- 
er, a fine horseman and as fond as Washington of out 
door sports. 

He was seventeen years old when he entered college 
and was one of the ''gawkiest^' students. He was tall, 
growing fast, raw-boned, with prominent chin and cheek 
bones, big hands and feet, sandy-haired and freckled. 
His mind broadened and expanded fast under the tute- 
lage of Dr. William Small, a Scotchman and the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who made young Jefferson his 
companion in his walks, and showed an interest in the 
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talented youth, which the latter gratefully remembered 

throughout life. 

Jefferson was by choice a fanner and never lost inter- 
est in the management of his estate. One day, while a 
student at law, he wandered into the legislature and was 
thrilled by the glowing speech of Patrick Henry who 
replied to an interruption: 

"If this be treason, make the 
most of it." 

He became a lawyer in his 
twenty-fourth year, and was suc- 
cessful from the first, his practice 
soon growing to nearly five hun- 
dred cases annually, which yield- 
ed an income that would be a god- 
send to the majority of lawyers 

Patrick Henry. {^ thcse dayS. 

Ere long, the mutterings of the coming Revolution 
drew Jefferson aside into the service of his country. 

At the age of twenty-six (May ii, 1769), he took his 
seat in the House of Burgesses, of which Washington 
was a member. On the threshold of his public career, 
he made the resolution which was not once violated dur- 
ing his life, "never to engage, while in public office, in 
any kind of enterprise for the improvement of my for- 
tune, nor to wear any other character than that of a far- 
mer." Thus, during hiscareer of nearly half a century, 
he was impartial in his consideration of questions of 
public interest. 

His first important speech was in favor of the repeal of 
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the law that compelled a master when he freed his slaves 
to send them out of the colony. The measure was over- 
whelmingly defeated, and its mover denounced as an 
enemy of his country. 



,^- 
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It was about this time that Jefferson became interested 
in Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton, a childless widow, 
beautiful and accomplished, and a daughter of John 
Wayles, a prominent member of the Williamsburg bar. 
She was under twenty years of age, when she lost her 
first husband, rather tall, with luxuriant auburn hair 
and an exceedingly graceful manner. 

She had many suitors, but showed no haste to lay 
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aside her weeds. The aspirants indeed were so numer- 
ous that she might well hesitate whom to choose, and 
more than one was hopeful of winning the prize. 

It so happened that one evening, two of the gentlemen 
called at the same time at her father's house. They 
were friends, and were about to pass from the hall into 
the drawing-room, when they paused at the sound of 
music. Some one was playing a violin with exquisite 
skill, accompanied by the harpsicord, and a lady and 
gentleman were singing. 

There was no mistaking the violinist, for there was 
only one in the neighborhood capable of so artistic work, 
while Mrs. Skelton had no superior as a player upon the 
harpsicord, the fashionable instrument of those days. 
Besides, it was easy to identify the rich, musical voice of 
Jeflferson and the sweet tones of the young widow. 

The gentlemen looked significantly at each other. 
Their feelings were the same. 

''We are wasting our time," said one; ''we may as 
well go home.'' 

They quietly donned their hats and departed, leaving 
the ground to him who had manifestly already pre-empt- 
ed it. 

On New Year's day, 1772, Jefferson and Mrs. Skelton 
were married and no union was more happy. His af- 
fection was tender and romantic and they were devoted 
lovers throughout her life. Her health and wishes were 
his first consideration, and he resolved to accept no post 
or honor that would involve their separation, while she 
proved one of the truest wives with which any man was 
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ever blessed of heaven. The death of his father-in-law 
doubled Jefferson's estate, a year after his marriage. 
His life as a gentleman farmer was an ideal one, and it 
is said that as a result of experimentation, Jefferson do- 
mesticated nearly every tree and shrub, native and for- 
eign, that was able to stand the Virginia winters. 

Jefferson's commanding abilitj', however, speedily 
thrust him into the stir- 
ring incidents that opened I 
the Revolution. In Sep- 
tember, i774,his"Draught 
of Instructions" foi Vir- 
ginia's delegation to the 
congress in Philadelphia 
was presented. The con- 
vention refused to adopt 
his radical views, but they 
were published in a pam- 
phlet and copies were sent 
to England, where Ed- 
mund Burke had it re- 
published with emenda- 
tions of his own. 

Great Britain viewed the paper as the extreme of inso- 
lence and punished the author by adding his name to the 
list of proscriptions enrolled in a bill of attainder. 

Jefferson was present as a member of the convention, 
which met in the parish church at Richmond, in March, 
1 775, to consider the course that Virginia should take in 
the impending crisis. It was at that meeting that Pat- 
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rick Henry electrified his hearers with the thrilling 
words: 

'^Gentlemen may cry, Teace, peace!' but there is no 
peace! The war has actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the North will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field. Why stand we here idle? What is it the gentle- 
men wish? What would they have? Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, GIVE ME LIB- 
ERTY, Or GIVE ME DEATH!'' 

Within the following month occurred the battle of 
Lexington. 

Washington, Jefferson and Patrick Henry were mem- 
bers of the committee appointed to arrange a plan for 
preparing Virginia to act her part in the struggle. 
When Washington, June, 20, 1775, received his com- 
mission as commander-in-chief of the American armv, 
Jefferson succeeded to the vacancy thus created, and the 
next day took his seat in congress. 

A few hours later came the news of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. 

Jefferson was an influential member of the body from 
the first. John Adams said of him: *^he was so prompt, 
frank, explicit and decisive upon committees that he soon 
seized upon every heart." Virginia promptly re-elected 
him and the part he took in draughting the Declaration 
of Independence is known to every school boy. 

His associates on the committee were Franklin, John 
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Adams, Roger Sherman and Robert R. Livingstoa, It 
was by their request that he prepared the document, 
(see fac-simile, page 
j4 r — ^L ' ° 490 done on the sec- 

ond floor of a small 
building, on the cor- 
ner of Market and 
Seventh Streets. The 
house and the little 
desk, constructed by 
Jefferson himself, are 
carefully preserved. 

The paper was 
warmly debated and 
revised in congress 
on the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of July, 1776. The weather was oppressively hot, 
and on the last day an exasperating but providential in- 
vasion of the hall by a swarin of flies hurried the sign- 
ing of the document. Some days afterward, the com- 
mittee of which Jefferson was a member provided as a 
motto of the new seal, that perfect legend, — £ Plu- 
ribus Unum. 

The facts connected with the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence must always be of profound inter- 
est. The public are inclined to think that our Magna 
Charta was accepted and signed with unbounded enthu- 
siasm and that scarcely any opposition to it appeared, 
but the contrary was the fact 
While Jefferson was the author of the instrument, John 
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Adams, more than any one man or half a dozen men 
brought about its adoption. When the question was af- 
terward asked him, whether every member of congress 
cordially approved it, he replied, ''Majorities were con- 
stantly against it For many days the majority depend- 
ed on Mr. Hewes of North Carolina. While a member 
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one day was reading documents to prove that public 
opinion was in favor of the measure, Mr. Hewes sud- 
denly started upright, and lifting up both hands to 
heaven, as if in a trance, cried out: 

'It is done, and I will abide by it' 

I would give more for a perfect painting of the terror 
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and horror of the faces of the old majority at that mo- 
ment tlian for the best piece of Raphael," 




Jefferson has given a synopsis of the arguments for 
and against the adoption of the Declaration. It will be 
remembered that the hope of the colonies or new States, 
even after the war had continued for a considerable time, 
was not so much independence as to extort justice from 
Great Britain. 

Had this been granted, the separation would have been 
deferred and when it came, as come it must, probably 
would have been peaceable. At the same time, there 
was a strenuous, aggressive minority who was insistent 
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from the first for a complete severance of the ties bind- 
ing us to the mother country. 

The debate in congress showed that New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and South 
Carolina were not ready to take the irrevocable step, but 
it was evident that they were fast approaching that mood, 
and the wise leaders tarried in order to take them in their 
company. 

In the vote of July i, the Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina delegates still opposed, while those from New 
York did the same, contrary to their own convictions, 
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but in obedience to home instructions, which later were 
changed. 

The signs of unanimity became unmistakable on the 
Second, and two days later, as every one knows, the 
adoption of the Declaration 
took place, though it was 
not until the Second of Au- 
gust that all ttie members, 
excepting John Dickinson , 
had signed. 

Five years passed before 
the Articles of Confederation 
. were formally adopted by 
the states, by which time it 
had become clear that they 
mnst totally failof theirpur- 
pose, for each state decided 
for itself whether to respond 
to the demands of congress. 
The poison of nullification thus infused into the body 
politic at its birth bore baleful fruit in the years that 
followed. 

On six separate occasions, there were overt acts on 
the part of the States. 

The first occurred in 1798, when Virginia and Ken- 
tucky passed nullification resolutions. 

The second was the attempt of New England in 1803 
to form a northern confederacy, comprising five New 
England States, and New York and New Jersey. The 
third was Aaron Burr's wild scheme in the Southwest. 
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The fourth, the resolution of the New England States 
to withold cooperation in the War of 1812. 

The fifth, the nullification acts of South Carolina in 
1832. 

The sixth and last, the effort of eleven states to form 
the SouthernConfederacy . This brought the burning issue 
to a head and settled the question for the ages to come. 

It seems incredible in these times that the country- 
submitted for a month to the intolerable Alien and Se- 
dition acts. Should any congressman propose their re- 
enactment to-day, he would be looked upon as a crank 
and be laughed out of court. Th^ were enacted when 
Jefferson was Vice President and were the creation of the 
brilliant Alexander Hamilton, whose belief was in a 
monarchy rather than a republic. 

The Sedition act made it a felony punishable with a 
fine of $5000 and five years imprisonment for persons to 
combine in order to impede the operation of any law of 
the United States, or to intimidate persons from tak- 
ing Federal office, or to commit or advise a riot or insur- 
rection or unlawful assembly. 

It declared further that the writing or publishing of 
any scandalous, malicious or false statement against the 
president or either house of congress should be punish- 
able by a fine of $ 2000 and imprisonment for two years. 

It will be noted that this law precluded all free dis- 
cussion of an act of congress, or the conduct of the pres- 
ident. 

In other words, it was meant to be the death blow to 
freedom of speech. 
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But bad as it was, the Alien act, which congress 
passed at the same session, 1798, was ten fold worse. 

There had been much unrest caused by the intermed- 
dling of foreigners in the States, and it was now decided 
that the president might drive out of the country any 
alien he chose thus to banish, and to do it without as- 
signing any reason therefor. It was not necessary even 
to sue or to bring charges; if an alien receiving such no- 
tice from the president refused to obey, he could ,be im- 
prisoned for three years. 

President Adams afterward declared that he did not 
approve of this stem measure which was the work of 
Hamilton, and boasted that it was not enforced by him 
in a single instance. 

Nevertheless, the Sedition act was enforced to a farci- 
cal degree. 

When President Adams was passing through Newark, 
N. J. , he was saluted by the firing of cannon. One of 
the cannoneers, who was strongly opposed to him, ex- 
pressed the wish that he might be struck by some of the 
wadding. For this remark, he was arrested and com- 
pelled to pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 

Editor Frothingham printed his belief that Hamilton 
wished to buy the Aurora for the purpose of suppressing 
it. For expressing that opinion he was fined and im- 
prisoned. Thomas Cooper made the remark that in 
1797 President Adams was ''hardly in the infancy of 
political mistakes," and these mild words cost him $400 
and kept him in prison for six months. 

It is hard to believe that the following proceedings 
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took place within the present hundred years in the Uni- 
ted States of America, and yet they did. 

In the case against Callender, Judge Chase denounced 
the accused to the jurors and forbade the marshals to 
place any one not a Federalist on the jury. The law- 
yers who defended Callender were threatened with cor- 
poral punishment. 

In Otsego, N. Y., Judge Peck obtained signers to a 
petition for the repeal of the obnoxious acts. For such 
action he was indicted and taken to New York city for 
trial. 

That was the sacred right of petition with a vengeance. 

Matthew- Lyon, while canvassing his district in Ver- 
mont for re-election to congress, charged the president 
in one of his speeches with * ^unbounded thirst for ridicu- 
lous pomp, foolish adulation and a selfish avarice," cer- 
tainly mild expressions compared with what are heard 
in these times, but because of their utterance, Mr. Lyon 
spent four months in jail and paid a fine of $1000. 

When he had served out his term and been re-elected, 
a strong effort was made to prevent his taking hi^ seat 
It failed and in 1840, his fine was returned to him with 
interest. 

It can well be understood that the passage and enforce- 
ment of such iniquitous measures caused alarm and in- 
dignation throughout the country. 

Edward Livingston declared that they would **disgrace 
Gothic barbarism. ' ' JeflFerson's soul was stirred with the 
profoundest indignation. Under his inspiration, the 
Virginia assembly adopted resolutions calling on the 
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State to nullify within its limits the enforcement of the 
Sedition act. The Alien and Sedition laws were declared 
unconstitutional, and the sister States were invited to 
unite in resisting them, *4n order to maintain unimpaired 
the authorities, rights and liberties reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people." 

These views were not only those of Jefferson, but of 
Patrick Henry, George Mason and nearly all leading 
Virginians. 

Kentucky, the child of her loins, seconded the action 
of Virginia, urged thereto by Jefferson who moulded her 
resolutions. 

The revolt against the measures was so widespread 
that the Alien act was repealed in 1800, and the Sedition 
act in the following year. 

Having been essentially Federal measures, they were 
buried in the same grave with the Federal party. 

Having rendered these invaluable services, Jefferson re- 
signed his seat in congress, on account of the illness of 
his wife and the urgent need of his presence at home. 
Moreover, he had been elected a member of the legisla- 
ture of his State and was anxious to purge its statute 
books of a number of objectionable laws. 

He had hardly entered upon the work, when he was 
notified of his appointment as a joint commissioner with 
Franklin and Deane as representatives of the United 
States in France. After reflection, he declined the ap- 
pointment, believing his duty at home was more import- 
ant. That such was the fact was proven by his success 
in securing the repeal of the system of entail, thus allow- 
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ing all property in the State to be lield in fee simple, and 
by the abolishment of the connection between church and 
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state. The latter required years in order to effect com- 
plete success, but it was reached at last. 

How forceful were many of the expressions he em- 
ployed during that contest, such as: "Compulsion makes 
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hypocrites, not converts;" **Truth stands by itself; error 
alone needs the support of government." 

Jefferson's committee abolished the frightful penalties 
of the ancient code; he set on foot the movement for the 
improvement of public education; he drew the bill for 
the establishment of courts of law in the State, and pre- 
scribing their methods and powers; he destroyed the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture, and brought about the removal of 
the capital from Williamsburg to Richmond. 

Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as Governor of the 
State, at the opening of the year 1779. The two years 
were marked by incessant trial and the severest labor, for 
the war had reached Virginia soil and the State was des- 
olated. 

More than once the legislature was obliged to flee be- 
fore the enemy; Gates was crushed at Camden; Arnold 
the traitor scourged Richmond with his raiders; Monti- 
cello itself was captured by cavalry, and Jefferson escaped 
only by a hair's breadth. His estate was trampled over, 
his horses stolen, his bams burned, his crops destroyed 
and many of his slaves run off. 

He declined a third election,and in the autumn of 1782, 
to his inconsolable sorrow, his wife died, leaving three 
daughters, the youngest a babe. 

In the following November, he took his seat in con- 
gress at Annapolis, and during that session he proposed 
and caused the adoption of our present system of decimal 
currency. 

In May, 1784, he was again elected plenipotentiary to 
France to assist Franklin and Adams in negotiating com- 
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merclal treaties with foreign nations He arrived in Paris 
in Jnly, and in May succeeding became sole plenipoten 
tiary to the king 
of France for three 
years from March 
lo, 1785. 

Jefferson's resi 
dence in France 
produced a pro 
found impression 
upon him and had 
much to do in crys 
talHzing his ideas of the true form of government. 

That country was groveling under the heel of one of 
the most hideous systems that the baseness of man ever 
conceived. Who has not read of the nobleman who, 
when his coachman ran over a child and crushed out its . 
life, was only concerned lest its blood should soil his car- 
riage, or of the poor peasants who were compelled to beat 
the bogs all night long, to prevent the frogs from croak- 
ing and thereby disturbing the slumber of their lordly 
masters? The condition of no people cotild be more hor- 
rible, than that of the lower classes in France previous 
to the uprising, with its excesses that horrified the world. 

Jefferson enjoyed the music, the art and the culture of 
the gay capital, but could never shake off the oppression 
caused by the misery of the people. 

"They are ground to powder," he said, "by the vices 
of the form of government which is one of wolves over 
sheep, or kites over pigeons." 
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He took many journeys through the countiy and made 
it a practice to enter the houses cf the peasants and talk 
with them upon their affairs and manner of living. He 
often did this, using his eyes at the same time with the 
utmost assiduity. All that he learned deepened the sad 
impression he had formed, and he saw with unerring 
prevision the appalling retribution that was at hand. 

But Jefferson was not the officer to forget or neglect 
his duties to his own government, during the five years 
spent in France. 

Algiers, one of the pestilent Barbary States, held a 
number of American captives which she refused to re- 
lease except iipon the payment of a large ransom. It had 
been the custom for years for the powerful Christian na- 
tions to pay those savages to let their ships alone, be- 
cause it was cheaper to do so than to maintain a fleet to 
fight them. Jefferson strove to bring about a union of 
several nations with his own, for the purpose of pounding 
some sense into the heads of the barbarians and compell- 
ing them to behave themselves. 

One reason why he did not succeed was because our 
own country had no navy with which to perform her part 
in the compact. 

France, with that idiotic blindness which ruled her in 
those fearful days, maintained a protective system which 
prevented America from sending cheap food to starving 
people, nor was Jefferson able to effect more than a slight 
change in the pernicious law. One thing done by him 
made him popular with the masses. His "Notes on Vir- 
ginia" was published both in French and English. Like 
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everything that emanated from his master hand, it was 
well conceived and full of information. In addition, it 
glowed with republican sentiment and delighted the 
people. He was in Paris when his State legislature en- 
acted the act for which he had so strenuously worked, es- 
tablishing the freedom of religion. He had numerous 
copies of it printed in French and distributed. It struck 
another popular chord and received the ardent praise of 
the advanced Liberals. 

Jefferson was too deeply interested in educational work 
to forget it among any surroundings. All new discover- 
ies, inventions and scientific books were brought to the 
knowledge of the colleges in the United States, and he 
collected a vast quantity of seeds, roots and nuts for trans- 
planting in American soil. 

It need hardly be said that his loved Monticello was 
not forgotten, and, as stated elswhere, he grew about ev- 
erything of that nature that would stand the rigor of the 
Virginia winters. No office or honor could take away 
Jefferson's pride as a cultivator of the soil. 

Returning to Virginia on leave of absence, in the aut- 
umn of 1789, he was welcomed with official honors and 
the cordial respect of his fellow citizens. On the same 
day he learned of his appointment by Washington as his 
Secretary of State. 

He would have preferred to return to his former post, 
but yielded to the wishes of the first president, and, ar- 
riving in New York in March, 1790, entered at once up- 
on the duties of his office. 

In the cabinet Jefferson immediately collided with the 
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brilliant Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The two could no more agree than oil and water. 

Jefferson was an intense republican-democrat, and was 
shocked and disgusted to find himself in an atmosphere 
of distrust of a republican system of government, with 
an unmistakable leaning toward monarchical methods. 
This feeling prevailed not only in society, but showed 
itself among the political leaders. 

Jefferson's political creed may be summed up in his 
own words: 

"The will of the majority is the natural law of every 
society and the only sure guardian of the rights of man; 
though this may err, yet its errors are honest, solitary and 
short-lived. We are safe with that, even in its deviations, 
for it s6on returns again to the right way." 

Hamilton believed in a strong, centralized government, 
and onkaearly every measure that came before the cabi- 
net, these intellectual giants wrangled. Their quarrels 
were so; sharp thM -Washington was often distressed. He 
respect^ both -ifeoo deeply to be willing to lose either, 
but it requited all his tact and mastering influence to hold 
them ilk check. Each found the other so intolerable, 
that he "wished to resign that he might be freed from 
meeting him. 

Hamilton abhorred the French revolution, with its 
terrifying excesses, and Jefferson declared that no horror 
• equalled that of France's old system of government. 

Finally Jefferson could stand it no longer and withdrew 
from the cabinet January i, 1794. 

An equally potent cause for his resignation was the 
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meagreness of his salary of $3500. It was wholly insuf- 
ficient and his estate was going to ruin. He yearned to 
return to his beloved pursuit, that of a farmer. 




Alexander Hamilton. 
The request by Washington to act as special envoy to 
Spain did not tempt him, but he allowed his name to be 
put forward as a candidate for the presidency in 1796. 
John Adams received 71 votes and Jefferson 68, which 
in accordance with the law at tliat time made him vice- 
president. 
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• President Adams ignored him in all political matters, 
and Jefferson found the chair of presiding offic'er of the 
senate congenial. He presided with dignity and great 
acceptability, and his ^'Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice^' is still the accepted authority in nearly all of our 
deliberative bodies. 

The presidential election of 1800 will always retain its 
place among the most memorable in our history. 

The Federalists had controlled the national govern- 
ment for twelve years, or ever since its organization, and 
they were determined to prevent the elevation of Jeffer- 
son, the founder of the new Republican party. The Fed- 
eral nominees were John Adams for president and Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney for vice-president, while the Re- 
publican vote was divided between Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr. 

A favorite warning on the part of those who see their 
ideas threatened with overthrow is that our country is 
"trembling on the verge of revolution.'' How many 
times in the past twenty-five, ten and five years have rant- 
ing men and women proclaimed from the housetops that 
we were *'on the verge of revolution?" According to these 
wild pessimists the revolution is always at hand, but 
somehow or other it fails to arrive. The probabilities 
are that it lias been permanently side-tracked. 

During the campaign of 1800, Hamilton sounded the 
trumpet of alarm, when he declared in response to a toast: 

**If Mr. Pinckney is not elected, a revolution will be the 
consequence, and within four years I will lose my head 
or be the leader of a triumphant army." 
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The Federalist clergy joined in denouncing Jefferson 
on the ground that he was an atheist. The Federalists 
said what they chose, but when the Republicans grew 
too careless they were fined and imprisoned under the 
Sedition law. 

The exciting canvas established one fact: there was ho 
man in the United 
States so devotedly 
loved and so fiercely ha- 
ted as Thomas JefFer- 
son. New York had 
twelve electoral votes, 
and because of the Ali- 
en and Sedition laws 
she witheld them from 
Adams and cast them 
upon the Republican 
side. 

It may not be gener- 
ally known that it was 
because of this fact that 
New York gained its 
name of the "Empire State." 

The presidential vote was: Jefferson, 73; Burr, 73; John 
Adams, 65; C. C. Pinckney, 64; Jay, i. There being a 
tie between the leading candidates, the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, which assem- 
bled on the nth of February, 1801, to make choice be- 
tween Burr and Jefferson. 

It is to the credit of Hamilton that knowing the de- 
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based character of Burr, he used his utmost influence 
against him. 

A great snow storm descended upon the little town of 
Washington and the excitement became intense. On the 
first ballot, eight States voted for Jefferson and six for 
Burr, while Maryland and Vennont were equally divided. 
All the Federalists voted for Burr with the single excep- 
tion of Huger of South Carolina, not because of any love 
for Burr, but because he did not hate him as much as he 
did Jefferson. 

* Mr. Nicholson of Maryland was too ill to leave his bed. 
Without his vote, his State would have been given to 
Burr, but with it, the result in Maryland would be a tie. 

It was a time when illness had to give way to the stern 
necessity of the case, and the invalid was wrapped up and 
brought on his bed through the driving snow storm and 
placed in one of the committee rooms of the house, with 
his wife at his side, administering medicines and stimu- 
lants night and day. On each vote the ballot box was 
brought to the bed side and his feeble hand deposited the 
powerful bit of paper. 

Day after day, the balloting went on until thirty-five 
ballots had been cast. 

By that time, it was clear that no break could be made 
in the Jefferson columns and it was impossible to elect 
Burr. When the thirty-sixth ballot was cast, the Feder- 
alists of Maryland, Delaware and South Carolina threw 
blanks and the Federalists of Vermont stayed away, leav- 
ing their Republican brothers to vote those States for 
Jefferson. By this slender chance did the republic escape 
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a calamity, and secure the election of Jefferson for presi- 
dent with Burr for vice-president. 

The inauguration of the third president was made a 
national holiday throughout the country. The church 
bells were rung, the military paraded, joyous orations 
were delivered,and many of the newspapers printed in full 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The closeness of the election resulted in a change in 
the electoral law by which the president and vice-presi- 
dent must of necessity belong to the same political party. 

Jefferson had every reason to feel proud of his triumph, 
but one of the finest traits of his character was his mag- 
nanimity. 

The irascible Adams made an exhibition of himself on 
the 4th of March, when in a fit of rage, he rose before 
day-light and set out in his coach for Massachusetts, re- 
fusing to wait and take part in the inauguration of his 
successor. With the mellowness of growing years, he 
realized the silliness of the act, and he and Jefferson be- 
came fully reconciled and kept up an affectionate corres- 
pondence to the end of their lives. 

Jefferson did all he could to soothe the violent party 
feeling that had been roused during the election. This 
spirit ran like a golden thread through his first excellent- 
ly conceived inaugural. He reminded his fellow citizens 
that while they differed in opinion, there was no differ- 
ence in principle, and put forth the following happy 
thought: 

'We are all Republicans, we are all Federalists. If 
there be any among us, who would wish to dissolve this 
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Union or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which er- 
ror of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it." 

There can be little doubt that he had Hamilton in 

mind when he an- 

swered, as follows, 
in his own forceful I 
way the radical 1 
views of that gifted | 
statesman. 

"Some honest men | 
fear that a republi- 
c a n government I 
cannot be strong, 
that this govern- 
ment is not strong I 
enough. I believe 
this, on the contra- 
ry, is the strongest 
government on 
earth. I believe 
it is the only one samuei Aaams. 

where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly to 
the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of 
the public order as his own personal concern." 

It was characteristic of Jefferson's nobility that one of 
his first efforts was to undo, so far as he could, the mis- 
chief effected by tlie detested Sedition law. Every man 
who was in durance because of its operation was pardoned, 
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and he looked upon the law as "a nullity as obsolete and 
palpable, as if congress had ordered us to fall down and 
worship a golden image." 

He addressed friendly and affectionate letters to Kos- 
ciusko and others, and invited them to be his guests at 
the White House. Samuel Adams of Massachusetts had 
been shamefully abused during the canvas, but he felt 
fully compensated by the touching letter from the presi- 
dent. Thomas Paine was suffering almost the pangs of 
starvation in Paris, and Jefferson paid his passage home. 
Everywhere that it was possible for Jefferson to extend 
the helping hand he did so with a delicacy and a tact, 
that won him multitiides of friends and stamped him as 
one of nature's noblemen. 

The new president selected an able cabinet, consisting' 
of James iladison. Secretary of State; Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Henry Dearborn, Secretary 
of War; Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy; Gideon 
Granger, Postmaster-general; Levi Lincoln, Attorney- 
general. This household proved a veritable **happy 
family,'* all working together in harmony throughout 
the two terms, and Jefferson declared that if he had his 
work to do over again, he would select the same advisers 
without exception. 

Although the policy,**to the victors belong the spoils,", 
had not been formulated at that time, its spirit quickened 
the body politic. Jefferson's supporters expected him to 
turn out a part at least of the Federalists, who held near- 
ly all the offices, but he refused, on the principle that a 
competent and honest office holder should not be removed 
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because of his political opinions. When he, therefore, 
made a removal, it was as a rule, for other and sufficient 



But he did not hesitate to show his dislike of the cere- 
mony that prevailed around him. He stopped the week- 
ly levee at the White House, and the system of prece- 
dence in force at the 
present time; also 
the appointment of 
fast and thanksgiv- 
ing days. He dressed 
with severe simplic- 
ity and would not 
permit any attention 
to be paid him as 
president which 
would be refused him 
as a private citizen. 
In some respects, it 
must be conceded 
that this remarkable 
man carried his views to an extreme point. 

The story, however, that he rode his horse alone to the 
capitol, and, tying him to the fence, entered the building, 
unattended, lacks confirmation. 

Jefferson was reelected in 1804, by a vote of 162 to 14 
for Pinckney, who carried only two States ont of the sev- 
enteen. 

The administrations of Jefferson were marked not only 
by many important national events, but were accom- 
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panied by great changes in the people themselves. Be- 
fore and for some years after the Revolution, the majority 
were content to leave the task of thinking, speaking and 
acting to the representatives, first of the crown and then 
to their influential neighbors. The property qualification 
abridged the right to vote, but the active, hustling nature 
of the Americans now began to assert itself. The uni- 
versal custom of wearing wigs and queues was given up 
and men cut their own hair short and insisted that every 
free man should have the right to vote. 

Jefferson was the founder and head of the new order of 
things, and of the republican party, soon to take the name 
of democratic, which controlled all the country with the 
exception of New England. 

Our commerce increased enormously, for the leading 
nations of Europe were warring with one another; money 
came in fast and most of the national debt was paid. 

Louisiana with an area exceeding all the rest of the 
United States, was bought from France in 1803, f^^ 
$15,000,000, and from the territory were afterward carved 
the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, Oklahoma, the In- 
dian Territory and most of the states of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Colorado and Wyoming. 

The upper Missouri River and the Columbia River 
country to the Pacific Ocean were explored in 1804-6, by 
Lewis and Clarke, the first party of white men to cross 
the continent north of Mexico. Ohio was admitted to the 
Union in 1802. Fulton's steamboat, the Clermont made 
her maiden trip from New York to Albany in 1807. The 
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first boatload of anthracite coal was shipped to Philadel- 
phia, and it was a long time before the people knew what 
to do with it. 

The Tripolitan pirates were snuffed ont {1801-1805). 
The blight of the Embar- 
go Act settled upon our I 
commerce in 1 807, 
which year the opening I 
gun of the War of 1812 [ 
was fired when the Lcop- I 
ard outraged the ChesOr I 
peake. 

The Embargo Act was I 
a grievous mistake of Jef- I 
ferson, though its purpose I 
was commendable. Un- [ 
der the plea of securing I 
our ships against capture, 
its real object was to de- jj^,^^^ Fuiton. 

prive England and France 

of the commodities which could be secured only in the 
United States. This measure might have been endurable 
for an agricultural people, but it could not be borne by a 
commercial and manufacturing one, like New England, 
whose goods must find their market abroad. Under 
the Embargo Act, the New England ships were rotting 
and crumbling to pieces at her wharves. It was not 
long before she became restless. The measure was first 
endorsed by the Massachusetts legislature, but the next 
session denounced it. 
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Early in 1809, congress passed an act allowing the use 
of the army and navy to enforce the embargo and make 
seizures. 

The Boston papers printed the act in mourning and, 
meetings were called to memorialize the legislature. 
That body took strong ground, justifying the course of 
Great Britain, demanding of congress that it should re- 
peal the embargo and declare war against France. More- 
over, the enforcement act was declared **not legally bind- 
ing," and resistance to it was urged. 

This was as clear a case of nullification as that of 
South Carolina in 1832. 
' Connecticut was as hot-headed as Massachusetts. 

John Quincy Adams has stated that at that time the 
"Essex Junto" agreed upon a New England convention 
to consider the expediency of secession. Adams de- 
nounced the plotters so violently that the Massachusetts 
legislature censured him by vote, upon which he resigned 
his seat in the United States senate. 

The Embargo Act was passed by congress, December 
22, 1807, at the instance of Jefferson, and repealed Feb- 
ruary 28, 1809, being succeeded by the Non-Intercourse 
Act, which forbade French and British vessels to enter 
American ports. It was mainly due to Jefferson's consum- 
mate tact that war with Great Britain was averted after 
the Leopard and Chesapeake afTair, and he always main- 
tained that had his views been honestly carried out by the 
entire nation, we should have obtained all we afterward 
fought for, without the firing of a hostile gun. 

When on March 4, 1809, Jefferson withdrew forever 
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from public life, he was in danger cf being arrested in 
Washington for debt. He was in great distress, but a Rich- 
mond bank helped him for a time with a loan. He re- 
turned to Monticello, where he lived with his only sur- 
viving daughter Martha, her husband and numerous 
children, and with the children of his daughter Maria, 
who had died in 1804. 

He devoted hard labor and many years to the perfec- 
tion of the com- _^=i8 mon school system iuVir- 
ginia, and was so £^^, \ ^ pleased with his L-stablish- 




The Old Capitol In isin. 
ment of the college at Charlottesville, oiit of which grew 
the University of Virginia, that he had engraved on his 
tombstone, "Father of the University of Virginia," and 
was prouder of the fact than of being the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Meanwhile, his lavish hospitality carried him lower 
and lower into poverty. There was a continual proces- 
sion of curious visitors to Monticello, and old women 
poked their umbrellas through the window panes to get 
a better view of the grand old man. Congress in 1814, 
paid him $23,000 for his library which was not half its 
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value. Some time afterward a neighbor obtained his 
name as security on a note for $20,000 and left him to 
pay it all. 

In the last year of his life, when almost on the verge 
of want, $16,500 was sent to him as a present from friends 
in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, more than 
one-half being raised by Mayor Hone of New York. Jef- 
ferson was moved to tears, and in expressing his gratitude 
said, he was thankful that not a penny had been wrung 
from taxpayers. 

In the serene sunset of life, the "Sage of Monticello^' 
• peacefully passed away on the afternoon of July 4, 1826, 
and a few hours later, John Adams, at his home in Quin- 
cy, Mass., breathed his last. A reverent hush fell upon 
the country, at the thought of these two great men, one 
the author of the Declaration of Independence and the 
other the man who brought about its adoption, dying on 
the fiftieth anniversary of its signing, and many saw a 
sacred significance in the fact. 

Horace Greeley in referring to the co-incidence, said 
there was as much probability of a bushel of type flung 
into the street arranging themselves so as to print ,the 
Declaration of Independence, as there was of Jefferson 
and Adams expiring on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of that instrument; and yet one alternative of 
the contingency happened and the other never can hap- 
pen. 

Jefferson's liberal views have caused him to be charged 
with infidelity. 

He profoundly respected the moral character of Christ, 
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but did not believe in divine redemption through Christ's 
work. His dearest aim was to bring down the aristocra- 
cy and elevate the masses. 

He regarded slavery as a great moral and political evil, 
and in referring to it said: "I tremble for my country 
when I remember that God is just." 

No more humane slave owner ever lived, and his ser- 
vants regarded him with almost idolatrous affection, 
while his love of justice, his hospitality, his fairness to 
all and his winning personality disarmed enmity and gave 
him many of his truest and warmest friends from among 
his political opponents. 

A peculiar fact connected with Jefferson is the difiFer- 
ence among his portraits. This is due to the varying 
periods at which they were made. As we have stated, 
he was raw-boned, freckled and ungainly in his youth, 
but showed a marked improvement in middle life. 
When he became old, many esteemed him good looking, 
though it can hardly be claimed that he was handsome. 

When Jefferson was eighty years old, Daniel Webster 
wrote the following description of the venerable "Sage of 
Monticello:" 

"Never in my life did I see his countenance distorted 
by a single bad passion or unworthy feeling. I have 
seen the expression of suffering, bodily and mental, of 
grief, pain, sadness, disagreeable surprise and displeasure, 
but never of anger, impatience, peevishness, discontent, 
to say nothing of worse or more ignoble emotions. To 
the contrary, it was impossible to look on his face with- 
out being struck with the benevolent, intelligent, cheer- 
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ful and placid expression. It was at once intellectual, 
good, kind and pleasant, whilst his tall, spare figure spoke 
of health, activity and that helpfulness, that power and 
will, *never to trouble another for what he could do him- 
self,' which marked his character." 

This sketch may well be closed with Jefferson's own 
words regarding life and happiness. 

*Terfect happiness, I believe, was never intended by 
the Deity to be the lot of one of his creatures in this 
world; but that He has very much put it in our power 
the nearness of our approach to it, is what I have stead- 
fastly believed. 

The most fortunate of us, in our journey through life, 
frequently meet with calamities and misfortunes, which 
may greatly afflict us; and to fortify our minds against 
the attacks of these calamities and misfortunes should be 
one of the principal studies and endeavors of our lives. 

The only method of doing this is to assume a perfect 
resignation to the Divine will, to consider that whatever 
does happen must happen, and that by our uneasiness 
we cannot prevent the blow before it does fall, but we 
may add to its force after it has fallen. 

These considerations, and others such as these, may 
enable us in some measure to surmount the difficulties 
thrown in our way, to bear up with a tolerable degree of 
patience under this burden of life, and to proceed with a 
pious and unshaken resignation till we arrive at our jour- 
ney's end, when we may deliver up our trust into the 
hands of Him who gave it, and receive such reward as 
to Him shall seem proportionate to our merits." 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Fac-Simlle of the Original Document in the Handwriting 

of Thomas Jefferson. 
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ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERISTICS DF JEFFERSON. 

JEFFERSON'S BRIDAL JOURNEY. 

Jefferson and his young bride, after the marriage cere- 
mony, set out for their Monticello home. The road 
thither was a rough mountain track, upon which lay 
the snow to a depth of two feet. 

At sunset they reached the house of one of their 
neighbors eight miles distant from Monticello. They 
arrived at their destination late at night thoroughly 
chilled with the cold. 

They found the fires all out, not a light burning, not 
a morsel of food in the larder, and not a creature in the 
house. The servants had all gone to their cabins for 
the night, not expecting their master and mistress. 
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But the young couple, all the world to each other, 
made merry of this sorry welcome to a bride and bride- 
groom, and laughed heartily over it. 

WOULD MAKE NO PROMISES FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 

While the Presidential election was taking place in 
the House of Representatives, amid scenes of great ex- 
citement, strife and intrigue, which was to decide 
whether Jefferson or Burr should be the chief magistrate 
of the nation, Jefferson was stopped one day, as he was 
coming out of the Senate chamber, by Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, a prominent leader of the Federalists. 

Mr. Morris said, **I wish to have an earnest talk with 
you, Mr. Jefferson, on the alarming situation of things." 

*^I am very glad," said Jefferson, *'to talk matters 
over with you." 

*^As you well know," said Mr. Morris, "I have been 
strenuously opposing you, as have also the large minori- 
ty of the States.'' 

**To be frank with you," he continued, **we are very 
much afraid of you." 

''We fear, 

'*First — That you will turn all the Federalists out of 
office. 

'^Second — That you will put down the navy. 

* 'Third — That you will wipe off the public debt 

*'Now, if you will declare, or authorize your friends 
to declare that you will not take these steps, your 
election will be made sure." 

Mr. Jefferson replied, **Gouverneur Morris, I natural- 
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ly want to be President, and yet I cannot make any 
terms to obtain the position. 

*^I shall never go into the office by capitulation. I 
cannot have my hands tied by any conditions which 
would hinder me from pursuing the measures which I 
deem best for the public good. 

**I must be perfectly free. The world can judge my 
future course by that which I have hitherto followed. 

*'I am thankful to you for your interest, but I cannot 
make the slightest promise." 

THE MOULD-BOARD OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 

Mr. A.J. Stansbury says: **I heard John Randolph 
(who hated Jefferson) once describe, in his own biting, 
caustic manner, the delight expressed by him in a new 
model for the mould-board of a plough. 

"It was called 7^^ mould- board of least resistance;^ and 
the inventor had gone into a very profound mathemati- 
cal demonstration, to prove that it deserved its name. 

* Jefferson listened and was convinced; and deeming 
it a great discovery, recommended it, with zeal, to all 
his agricultural friends. 

**The Virginia planters, accordingly (who thought 
every thing of their great man as a natural philosopher), 
agreed, many of them, to take this new ^mould-board of 
least resistance.' 

"It was accordingly cast, and forwarded to their farms; 
when lo! on trial, no ordinary team could draw it 
through the soil.'' 
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JEFFERSON AS AN INVENTOR. 

**He sometimes figured as an inventor himself, and 
on that subject let me relate to you an anecdote which 
vividly portrays the character of his mind. You know 
that he had perched his country seat on a mountain 
height, commanding a magnificent prospect, but ex- 
posed to the sweep of wintry winds, and not very con- 
venient of access. 

**Not far from Monticello, and within the bounds of 
his estate, was a solitary and lofty hill, so situated as to 
be exposed to the blast of two currents of wind, coming 
up through valleys on different sides of it. 

"Mr. Jefferson thought this would be an admirable po- 
sition for a wind-mill; and having recently invented a 
model for a saw-mill to be moved by vertical .<5ails, he 
sent for an engineer and submitted it to his judgment. 

"The man of professional science examined his plan, 
and listened with profound attention and deference to 
Mr. Jefferson's explanations of it, and to his eloquent 
illustration of the advantages it would secure. 

*'He very attentively heard him through, but made 

no comment upon the plan. 

** What do you think of my idea ?' said Mr. JeflFer- 
son. 

'* *I think it is a most ingenious one,' was the reply; 
*and decidedly the best plan for a saw-mill I have ever 
seen.' 

* Jefferson was delighted, and forthwith entered into 
a written agreement for the erection of such a mill on 
the neighboring height. 
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Central College, where JclIcrHon had hlH OfOce. 

"The work went bravely on; the inventor very fre- 
quently mounting his horse, and riding over to see how 
it proceeded. 

"When the frame was up, and the building ap- 
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proached its completion, the engineer rode over to Mon- 
ticello to obtain a supply of money, and to get some 
directions about the saws. 

* Jefferson kept him to dinner; and when the cloth 
was removed and wine sat upon the table, he turned to 
his guest, and with an air of much satisfaction, ex- 
claimed, 

** *And so, Mr. , you like my mill.' 

** *I do, sir, indeed, very much; it is certainly one of 
the greatest improvements in the construction of saw- 
mills I ever witnessed. ' 

** *You think the sails are so hung that it cannot fail 
to work?' 

** ^Certainly; it must work, it cannot help it.' 

** *And there's always a wind upon that hill; if it does 
not come up one valley, it is sure to come up the other; 
and the hill is so high and steep that there is nothing to 
interrupt the full sweep of the wind, come which way 
it will. You think, then, on the whole, that the thing 
cannot fail of complete success?' 

** *I should think so, sir, but for one thing.' 

**^Ah! What's that?' 

** *I have been wondering in my own mind, how you 
are to get itp your saw-logs!* 

^Jefferson threw up his hands and eyes: *I never 
thought of that!' 

"The mill was abandoned, of course." 

JEFFERSON AND THE JOCKEY. 

"Jefferson's favorite exercise was riding. He was a 
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judge of a horse, and rode a very good one. 

"One day, during his presidential term, he was riding 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Washington, when 
there came up a cross road, a well-knpwn jockey and 
dealer in horse-flesh, whose name we will call Jones. 

"He did not know the President, but his professional 
eye was caught, in a moment, by the noble steed he 
rode. 

"Coming up with an impudent boldness characteristic 
of the man, he accosted the rider, and forthwith began 
talking in the slang of his trade, about the horse, his 
points, his age, and his value, and expressed a readiness 
to *swap' horses. 

"Mr. Jefferson gave him brief replies, and civilly de- 
clined all offers of exchange. 

"The fellow offered boot, and pressed and increased 
his bids, as the closer he looked at the stranger's steed, 
the better he liked him. 

"All his offers were refused with a coolness that net- 
tled him. 

"He then became rude, but his vulgarity made as lit- 
tle impression as his money, for Jefferson had the most 
perfect command of his temper, and no man could put 
him in a passion. 

"The jockey wanted him to show the animal's gait, 
and urged him to trot with him for a wager. But all in 
vain. 

"At length, seeing that the stranger was no customer, 
and utterly impracticable, he raised his whip and struck 
Mr. Jefferson's horse across the flank, setting him off in 
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a sudden gallop, which would have brought a less ac- 
complished rider to the ground. 

"At the same time he put spurs to his own beast, 
hoping for a race. Jefferson kept his seat, reined in his 
restive steed, and put an equally effective rein upon his 
own temper. 

"The jockey wondered; but impudently turned it off 
with a laugh, and still keeping by the sidfe of his new 
acquaintance, began talking politics. Being a staunch 
Federalist, he commenced to launch out against *Long 
Tom,' and the policy of his administration. 

* Jefferson took his part in the conversation, and urged 
some things in reply. 

"Meanwhile they had ridden into the city, and were 
making their way along Pennsylvania avenue. At 
length they came opposite the gate of the presidential 
mansion. 

"Here Mr. Jefferson reined up, and courteously invited 
the man to enter. 

"The jockey raised his eye-brows, and asked — 

" * Why, do you live here ?' 

" ^Yes,' was the simple reply. 

" *Why, stranger, what the deuce might be your name?' 

" ^My name is Thomas Jefferson.' 

"Even the jockey's brass turned pale — when, putting 
spurs to his nag, he exclaimed — 

" *And my name- is Richard Jones, and I'm offP 

"Saying which, he dashed up the avenue at double 
quick time, while the President looked after him with a 
smile, and then rode into the gate." 
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JEFFERSON AND PATRICK HENRY. 

Patrick Henry was an early friend and companion of 
Jefferson. He was a j'ovial young fellow noted for mim- 
icry, practical j'okes, fiddling and dancing. Jefferson' § 
holidays were sometimes spent with Henry, and the two 
together would go off" on hunting excursions of which 
each was passionately fond. Both were swift of foot 
and sound of wind. 

Deer, turkey, foxes and other game were eagerly pur- . 
sued. Jefferson looked upon Patrick Henry as the 
moving spirit of all the fun of the younger circle, and 
had not the faintest idea of the wonderful talents that 
lay latent in his companion's mind. 

And, Henry too, did not see in the slender, freckled, 
sandy-haired Jefferson, the coming man who was to be 
united with him in some of the most stirring and im- 
portant events in American history. 

Jefferson did not realize that this rustic youngster, 
careless of dress, and apparently thoughtless in manner, 
and sometimes, to all appearance, so unconcerned that 
he was taken by some to be an idiot, was to be the 
flaming .tongue of a coming Revolution. Henry did not 
dream that this fiddling boy, Jefferson, was to be the 
potent pen of a Declaration which was to emancipate a 
hemisphere. 

One day in 1760, just after Jefferson had entered upon 
his college studies at Williamsburg, Henry came to his 
room to tell him,that since their parting of a few months 
before, after the Christmas holidays, he had studied law, 
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and had come to Williamsburg to get a license to prac- 
tice. The fact was he had studied law but six weeks, 
and yet felt himself able to pass the examination. The 
examination was conducted by four examiners. Three 
gf them signed the license. The fourth, George Wythe, 
refused his signature. But Henry was now duly ad- 
mitted to the bar. He went back, however, to assist 
his father-in-law, Mr. Shelton, in tending his tavern, and 
for four years, practicing occasionally, he waited his time. 

In May, 1765, Henry was elected to the House of 
Burgesses which met at Williamsburg. While in atten- 
dance as a member Henry was the guest of young Jeffer- 
son. Henry presented a rustic appearance. His dress 
was coarse and worn. His fame had not become fully 
known at Williamsburg, **and he moved about the 
streets unrecognized though not unmarked. The very 
oddity of his appearance provoked comment.'' 

In the Assembly were some of the most brilliant and 
distinguished men in the Colony. Among them were 
Peyton Randolph, George Wythe, John Robinson, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, and Edmund Pendleton. 

Dignified manners prevailed among the members. An 
elaborate and formal courtesy characterized them in 
their proceedings. They were polished and aristocratic 
men, not specially interested in the welfare of the com- 
mon people. They were strongly desirous of perpetuat- 
ing the class distinctions observed in Virginia society. 
A very marked contrast was apparent between them 
and the tall, gaunt, coarse-attired, unpolished member 
from Louisa. 
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Not being personally known to the majority of the 
House, little notice was taken of him, and no expecta- 
tions of any particular influence to be exercised by him 
upon its deliberations were expected. When the news 
of the passage of the Stamp Act reached ^ the assembly, 
amazement and indignation were felt by the Royalist 
leaders, at the folly of the English ministry. But there 
seemed no way before them but submission to the Im- 
perial decree. But Henry saw that the hour had come 
for meeting the issue between the King and the Colonies. 

He rose in his seat and offered his famous Five Reso- 
lutions, which in substance declared that Englishmen 
living in America had all the rights of Englishmen liv- 
ing in England, and that all attempts to impose taxes 
upon them without the consent of their own representa- 
tives, had **a manifest tendency to destroy British as 
well as American freedom." 

These resolutions provoked an animated and exciting 
debate. There is a strong probability that Jefferson 
knew the intentions of Henry, for he was present on 
that ever memorable occasion in the House. 

No provision was made in the Assembly chamber for 
spectators. There was no gallery from which they 
could look down upon the contestants. In the doorway 
between the lobby and the chamber Jefferson took his 
stand, intently watching Henry's attitude and actions. 

In a hesitating' way, stammering in his utterances, he 
began reading his Resolutions. Then followed the 
opening sentences of the magnificent oration of this 
"Demosthenes of the woods," as Byron termed him. 
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No promise did they give of what was to follow. Very 
soon the transformation came. Jefferson saw him draw 
himself to his full height and sweep with a conqueror's 
gaze the entire audience before and about him. 

No impediment now; no inarticulate utterances now. 
With a voice rich and full, and musical, he poured out 
his impassioned plea for the liberties of the people. 
Then soaring to one of his boldest flights, he cried out 
in electric tones: 

'*Csesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, ^nd George the Third ." The Speaker 

sprang to his feet, crying, * ^Treason ! treason !'' The 
whole assembly was in an uproar, shouting with the 
Speaker, **Treason ! treason !" Not only the royalists, 
but others who were thoroughly alarmed by the orator's 
audacious words, joined in the cry. But never for a 
moment did Henry flinch. Fixing his eye upon the 
Speaker, and throwing his arm forward from his dilating 
form, as though to hurl the words with the power of a 
thunderbolt, he added in a tone none but he himself 

could command, ^'^ May profit by their example^ 

Then, with a defiant look around the room, he said, 
**If this be treason, make the most of it." 

Fifty-nine years afterwards Jefferson continued to 
speak of that great occasion with unabated enthusiasm. 
He narrated anew the stirring scenes when the shouts of 
"treason, treason," echoed through the Hall. 

In his record of the debate which followed the speech 
of Henry he described it as **most bloody." The argu- 
ments against the resolutions, he said were swept away 
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by the "torrents of sublime eloquence" from the lips of 
Patrick Henry. With breathless interest, Jefferson, 
standing in the doorway, watched the taking of the vote 
on the last resolution. It was upon this resolution that 
the battle had been waged the hottest. It was carried 
by a majority of a single vote. When the result was 
announced, Peyton Randolph, the King's Attorney- 
General, brushed by Jefferson, in going out of the House, 
exclaiming bitterly with an oath as he went, "I would 
have given five hundred guineas for a single vote." 

The next day, in the absence of the mighty brator, 
the timid Assembly expunged the fifth resolution and 
modified the others. The Governor, however, dissolved 
the House for daring to pass at all the resolutions. But 
he could not dissolve the spirit of Henry nor the magi- 
cal effect of- the resolutions which had been offered. By 
his intrepid action Henry took the leadership of the 
Assembly out of the hands which hitherto had con- 
trolled it. 

The resolutions as originally passed were sent to 
Philadelphia. There they were printed, and from that 
center of energetic action were widely circulated through- 
out the Colonies. The heart of Samuel Adams and the 
Boston patriots were filled with an unspeakable joy as 
they read them. The * drooping spirits of the people 
were revived and the doom of the Stamp Act was 
sealed. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON. 

Dr. James Schouler says: "That Jefferson did not en- 
into the rhapsodies of his times which magnified the 
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first President into a demigod infallible, is very certain; 
and that, sincerely or insincerely, he had written from 
his distant retreat to private friends in Congress with 
less veneration for Washington's good judgment on 
some points of policy than for his personal virtues and 
honesty, is susceptible of proof by more positive testi- 
mony than the once celebrated Mazzei letter. Yet we 
should do Jefferson the justice to add that political 
differences of opinion never blinded him to the trans- 
cendent qualities of Washington's character, which he 
had known long and intimately enough to appreciate 
with its possible limitations, which is the best apprecia- 
tion of all. Of many contemporary tributes which were 
evoked at the close of the last century by that 'great 
hero's death, none bears reading so well in the light of 
another hundred years as that which Jefferson penned 
modestly in his private correspondence." 

INFLUENCE OF PROF. SMAI.I. ON JEFFERSON. 

Speaking of the influence exerted over him by Dr. 
William Small, Professor of Mathematics at William 
and Mary College, who supplied the place of a father, 
and was at once **guide, philosopher and friend," Jeffer- 
son said: "It was Dr. Small's instruction and intercourse 
that probably fixed the destinies of my life." 

JEFFERSON AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

In the epitaph of Jefferson, written by himself, there 
is no mention of his having been Governor of Virginia, 
Plenipotentiary to France, Secretary of State, Vice- 
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President and President of the United Slates. But the 
inscription does mention that he was the "Author of the 
Declaration of American Independence; of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom; and Father of the 
University of Virginia." 

These were the three things which, in his own opin- 
ion, constituted his most enduring title to fame, and it 




is to be observed ^2X. freedom was the fruit of all three. 
By the first he contributed to the emancipation of the 
American colonies from British rule; by the second he 
broke the chains of sectarian bigotry that had fettered 
his native State; and by the third he gave that State 
and her sisters the chance to strike the shackles of ig- 
norance from the minds of their sons. 

Free government, free faith, free thought — these were 
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the treasures which Thomas Jeflferson bequeathed to his 
country and his State; and who, it may well be asked, 
has ever left a nobler legacy to mankind ? 

His was a mind that thrilled with that active, aggres- 
sive and innovating spirit which has done so much to 
jostle men out of their accustomed grooves and make 
them think for themselves. 

No one appreciated more than he the fact that the 
light of experience, as revealed in the history of the race, 
should be the guide of mankind. But, for that very 
reason, he did not slavishly worship the past, well know- 
ing that history points not only to the wisdom of sages 
and the virtues of saints, but also to the villainy of 
knaves and the stupidity of fools. 

The condition of life is change; the cessation of 
change is death. History is movement, not stagnation; 
and Jefferson emphatically believed in progress. 

The fact that a dogma in politics, theology or educa- 
tional theory had been accepted by his ancestors did not 
make it necessarily true in his eyes. **Let well enough 
alone' ' was no maxim of his. Onward and upward was 
ever his aim. 

His interests were wide and intense, ranging from 
Anglo-Saxon roots to architectural designs, from fiddling 
to philosophy, from potatoes to politics, from rice to re- 
ligion. In all these things, and in many more besides, 
he took the keenest interest; but in nothing, perhaps, 
did he display throughout his life a more unfaltering 
zeal than in the cause of education. 

"A system of general instruction," said he in 1818, 
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^^hich shall readi ever>' descripdon of oor adzens, 
from the richest to the poorest, as it ^ras the earliest, so 
it will be the latest gI all the pahEc concems in which I 
shall permit m^-self to take an interest.** 

From first to last Jefferson's aim was to establish, in 
organic union and harmonions co-operatiom a system of 
educational institutions consisting of ( 1 1 jMimary schools, 
to be supported by local taxation; (2) grammar schools, 
classical academies or local coU^nes; and (3) a State 
University, as roof and spire of the whole edifice. 

He did not succeed in realizing the whole of his 
scheme, but he did finally succeed in inducing the L^- 
islature to pass an act in the year 181 9, by which the 
State accepted the gift of Central College (a corporation 
based upon private subscriptions due to Jefferson's ef- 
forts;, and converted it into the University* of Virginia. 

This action was taken on the report of a commission 
previoiLsly appointed, which had met at Rockfish Gap, 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains — a commission composed 
probably of more eminent men than had ever before 
presided over the birth of a university. Three of these 
men, who met together in that unpretentious inn, were 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and James Monroe 
(then President of the United States). 

Yet it was remarked by the lookers-on that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was the principal object of regard both to the 
members and spectators; that he seemed to be the chief 
mover of the body —the soul that animated it; and some 
who were present, struck by their manifestations of de- 
ference, conceived a more exalted idea of him on this 
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simple and unpretending occasion than they had ever 
previously entertained. — R, H, Dabney, 

THE FINANCIAL DIARY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Thomas Jefferson kept a financial diary and account 
book from January ist, 1791, to December 28lh, 1803, 
embracing the last three years of his service as Secre- 
tary of State under Washington, the four years of his 
Vice- Presidency under John Adams, and the first three 
years following his own election to the Presidency. 

This diary was one of the most valuable treasures in 
the library of the late Mr. Tilden. 

Among the items enumerated in the very fine, but 
neat and legible hand of Mr. Jefferson, is the following: 

"Gave J. Madison ord. on bank for 96.25 D." 

The modern symbol of the dollar was not then in use. 
Jefferson uniformly used a capital D to denote this unit 
of our Federal currency. 

Madison was Jefferson's most intimate friend, and 
was a member of congress at the time the above entry 
was made Jan. 8, 1791, at Philadelphia. 

Whenever Jefferson went home to Monticello or re- 
turned thence to his duties, he frequently stopped with 
Mr. Madison. 

While they were in the public service together, it ap- 
pears by this diary, that they traveled together to and 
from their posts of duty. It also seems that one or the 
other generally acted as paymaster. 

The inadequate salary of $3, 500 which Jefferson re- 
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ceived ss Sccretsrj of Scatc^ msB $300 xbofc tlian that 

of airv oc&er cabcnet o^crr. 

BDSSE BACK ELIDrXG TO rXADGTRATlOX. 

It woald seein oa the snthority of Mrs. Randol^i, the 
great-granddan^riter of Mr. Je^ferscm in her warkf 
**TTie D'ynustic Life 0/ Tkiimas Jefersam^^ that the 
President rode "the magnificent Wildair* to the capitol, 
and hitched to the palisades while he went in to deliver 
his inaugural. The truth of the incident, however, is 
not established- 

In Jefferson's diar\- we have this entn*: 

Feb'y 3. r8oi. Rec'd froni GL John Hoomesof the Bowling Green 
a bay \\*>x\fz U'fidair, 7 yr. oid, 16 hands high, for which I am to pay 
him yx> Ij May i. 

There were no pavements, sidewalks nor railroads 
then in Washington. There were not even wagon roads. 
There was no getting about, therefore, for either men 
or women without horses. 

COST OF SERVANTS, ETC 

Jefferson estimated the cost of his ten servants per 
week, $28.70, or $2.87 per head. 

Jefferson managed to pay off many of his small debts 
with his first year's salary as President. It seems never 
to have occurred to him to lay by anything out of his 
receipts. 

He thought that at the end of the second year he had 
about #300 in hand. 

It is interesting to know in these temperance days 
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that the wine bill of JeflFerson was $1,356.00 per year. 

Mr. JeflFerson, judging by his diary, was an inveterate 
buyer of books and pamphlets. He also apparently 
never missed an opportunity of seeing a show of any 
kind. 

There are items for seeing a lion, a small seal, an ele- 
phant, an elk, Caleb Phillips a dw^rf, a painting, etc., 
with the prices charged. It cost him 11^ d for seeing 
the lion, and 25 cents the dwarf. 

WOULD TAKE NO PRESENTS. 

The Rev. Mr. Leland sent him a great cheese, pre- 
sumably as a present. Mr. JeflFerson was not in the 
habit * 'of deadheading at hotels,'' nor of receiving pres- 
ents, however inconsiderable in value, which would 
place him under any obligation to the donor. The 
diary contains the following minute regarding the 
cheese: 

1802. Gave Rev'd Mr. Leland, bearer of the cheese of 1235 lbs 
weight, 200 D. 

• 

So the monster article cost the President sixteen cents 
a pound. 

It will be a surprise to those who have been educated 
to associate Mr. JeflFerson^s name with indiflFerence, if not 
open hostility, to revealed religion, to find among his 
expenses— some entered as charity, but most of them, 
exclusive of what is reported under the charity rubric — 
entries like the following: 

1792 

Nov 27 Pd Mr B a Subscription for missionaries 15D. 

1798 Feby 26 pd 5D in part of 20D Subscription for a hot-press bible. 
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1801 
June 25 Gave order on J Barnes for 25D towards fitting up a chapel. 
Sept 23 pd Contribution at a Sermon 7.20 

1802 
April 7 Gave order on J Barnes for 50D charity in favor of the Revd 
Mr Parkinson towards a Baptist meeting house. 
9 Gave order on J. Barnes in favr the Revd Doctr Smith to- 
wards rebuilding Princeton College looD 
1802 
July 1 1 Subscribed to the Wilmington Academy looD 
■ 1803 

Feby 25 Gave Hamilton & Campbell ord. on J. Barnes for looD 
charity to Carlisle College. \ 

*' 28 Gave Geni Winn ord. on J. Barnes for looD charity to Jef-. 
ferson jVIonticello Academy in S. Carolina. 
March i. Gave in charity to the Rev^'Mr Chambers of Alexandria 

for his church an order on J. Barnes for 30U 
Nov 18 Gave order on J. Barnes for looD in favor of Rev^ Mr Coffin 
for a college in Tennessee. 

We doubt whether since the Presidential salary was 
doubled any of President Jeflferson's successors has con- 
tributed as large a percentage of his salary to charitable 
or religious uses. 

INDOLENCE. 

In a letter to his daughter Martha, written in March, 
1787, Jefferson writes: 

*^Of all the cankers of human happiness, none corrodes 
with so silent, yet baneful a tooth, as indolence. 

''Body and mind both unemployed, our being becomes 
a burthen, and every object about us loathsome, even 
the dearest. 

''Idleness begets enmii^ ennui the hypochondria, and 
that a diseased body. 

"No laborious person was ever yet hysterical. 

"Exercise and application produce order in our affairs, 
health of body and cheerfulness of mind. These make 
us precious to our friends. 
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Letter written by Jefferson, while in Paris, toliis oldest daughter, Martha. 
"Patsy" is a nickname given to her by Jefferson.— (From Randall's 'Lifeol 
Thomas Jefferson.") - 
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"It is while we are young that the habit of mdiistr\' is 
formed. If not then, it ne\'er is afterwards. 

**The future of our lives, therefore, depends on em- 
ploying well the short period of youth. 

**If at any moment, my dear, you catch yourself in 
idleness, start from it as you would the precipice of a 
gulf. 

"You are not, however, to consider yourself as unem- 
ployed while taking exercise. That is necessar>' for 
your health, and health is the first of all objects." 

TITLES OF HONOR AND OFFICE. 

He wrote to one of his friends concerning this matter 
as follows: 

"The Senate and Representatives differed about the 
title of President. The former wanted to style him 'His 
Highness, George Washington, President of the United 
States, and Protector of their Liberties.' I hope the 
terms of Excellency^ Honor^ Worships Esquire^ may for- 
ever disappear from among us. I wish that of Mr, 
would follow them." 

THE TERM OF THE PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. Jefferson was inclined at first to have the Presi- 
dent elected for seven years, and be thereafter ineligible. 
He afterwards modified his views in favor of the present 
system, allowing only a continuance for eight years. 

Regarding a third term, he says in his autobiography: 
"Should a President consent to be a candidate for a 
third election, I trust he would be rejected on this dem- 
onstration of ambitious views." 
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THE . CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AND LAWYERS. 

r- Mr. Jeflfersoii wrote in his autobiography regarding 
the Continental Congress in 1783: 

"Our body was little numerous, but very contentious. 
Day after day was wasted on the most unimportant 
questions. 

"If the present Congress errs in too much talking, 
how can it be otherwise, in a body to which the people 
send one hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to 
question everything, yield nothing and talk by the hour? 

"That one hundred and fifty lawyers should do busi- 
ness together ought not to be expected.' ' 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

George Bancroft, in glowing words, speaks of this 
great creation of the genius of Jefferson: 

"This immortal State paper, which for its composer 
was the aurora of enduring fame, was *the genuine effu- 
sion of the soul of the country at that time. ' 

"It was the revelation of its mind, when, in its youth, 
its enthusiasm, its sublime confronting of danger, it 
rose to the highest creative powers of which man is 
capable.'' — Bancro/V s U. 5*., vol, 8^ ch. yo, 

JEFFERSON AND THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 

OF INDEPENDEN'CE. 

"On the 30th of April, 181 9, some forty-three years 
after Jefferson's Declaration was written, there appeared 
in the Raleigh (N. C.) Register what purported to be a 
Declaration of Independence, drawn up by the citizens 
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of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, on ^ay 20tli, 
1775. As this was nearly fourteen months before the 
Colonies declared their independence, and as many of 
the expressions in the Mecklenburg paper bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to JeflFerson's expressions, it excited a 
good deal of curiosity, and led to a discussion which has 
been continued to the present day. Those desirous of 
seeing the arguments pro and con^ put in their latest and 
best form,will find them in two articles in \\\!^^^ Magazine 
of American History ^^ \n\}[i^ January and March num- 
bers of 1889. 

"It is sufficient here to say that there was found 
•among the British State papers, as well as in contempor- 
aneous newspapers in this country, the original Meck- 
lenburg paper, which was not a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence at all, but simply patriotic resolutions similar to 
those which were published in most of the Colonies at 
that time. 

"And so the Mecklenburg Declaration takes its place 
with the stories of Pocahontas and of William Tell." — 
BoutelL 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

In effecting the purchase of Louisiana, Mr. Jeflferson 
has thus been eulogized by James G. Blaine, in his 
^''Twenty Years of Congress P^ 

^^Mr. Jefferson made the largest conquest ever peace- 
fully achieved, at a cost so small that the sum expended 
for the entire territory does not equal the revenue which 
has since been collected on its soil in a single month, in 
time of great public peril." 
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JEFFERSON AND BENEDICT ARNOLD. 

Benedict Arnold, with the British troops, had entered 
the Chesapeake in January, 1781, and sailed up the 
James River, He captured Richmond, the capital, 
then a town of less than two thousand people, and des- 
troyed everything upon which he could lay his hands. 

JeflFerson summoned the militia, who came by thous- 
ands to oppose the traitor. Arnold, however, sailed 
down to Portsmouth and escaped. 

JeflFerson then urged upon General Muhlenburg the 
importance of picking out a few of the best men in his 
command ''to seize and bring oflf the greatest of all 
traitors." 

"I will undertake,'' he said, "if they are successful 
in bringing him off alive, that they shall receive five 
thousand guineas reward among them." 

The eflfort was not made. 

A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

JeflFerson mingled a great deal with the common peo- 
ple, especially with mechanics. 

Often, when President, he would walk down to the 
Navy Yard early on a summer's morning, and sitting 
down upon an anchor or spar, would enter into conver- 
sation with the surprised and delighted shipwrights. 
He asked many questions of these artisans, who would 
take the utmost pains to satisfy his enquiries. 

His political opponents believed unjustly that he did 
this simply for eflFect. They would say, 

"There, see the demagogue!" 
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* 'There's long Tom, sinking the dignity of his station 
to get votes and court the mob." 

ARISTOCRACY OF MIND. 

Although JeflFerson was an ardent democrat, in some 
sense he was also an aristocrat 

He firmly believed in an aristocracy of mind, and 
told John Adams that he rejoiced that nature had creat- 
ed such an aristocracy. 

He unmistakably gave his preference to men of learn- 
ing and refinement, at least he put these above other 
recommendations. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, was not consistent with him- 
self, for he frequently called General Washington "Your 
Excellency,' ' during the war, and also when he was a 
private citizen at Mt. Vernon. 

EVIL YOUTHFUI. COMPANIONS. 

Just after his college days Mr. Jefferson fell into com- 
pany, as so many young men do, of a most undesirable 
sort. 

According to his own statements it was a source of 
amazement even to himself that he ever escaped to be 
worth anything to the world. He realized in later 
years what a dangerous risk he had run. 

READ LITTLE FICTION. 

While he was an extensive reader in his early days, 
going into almost every field of literature, including 
poetry, he read very little fiction. 

In fact, there was comparatively but little fiction 
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then worth the name. Not from any sentiment of duty 
or moral impropriety, but from simple aversion he let it 
alone. 

NEITHER ORATOR NOR GOOD TALKER. 

Jeflferson was neither an orator nor a good talker. 
He could not make a speech. His voice would sink 
downwards instead of rising upwards out of his throat. 

But as regards legal learning he was in the front rank. 
No one was more ready than he in ably written opin- 
ions and defenses. 

It was in what John Adams termed *'the divine sci- 
ence of politics" that Jeflferson won his immortal and 
resplendent fame. 

SELF-CONTROL. 

With all his apparent tolerance and good humor, 
there was a great deal of the arbitrary and despotic in 
Mr. Jeflferson's nature. Stern principle alone enabled 
him to keep his native imperiousness within proper 
bounds. 

THE INFLUENCE OF JEFFERSON'S SISTER. 

Among those who exerted a marked influence on Jef- 
ferson's early years was his oldest and favorite sister 
Jane. She was three years his senior, and was a woman 
of superior standing and great elevation of character. 
She was his constant companion when he was at home, 
and a sympathizing friend to whom he unlocked his 
heart. She was a "singer of uncommon skill and sweet- 
ness, and both were particularly fond of the solemn mu- 
sic used by the Church of England in the Psalms.'' She 
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died in the fall of 1765, at the age of twenty-five. He 
cherished her memory with the warmest affection to the 
close of his life. 

JEFFERSON A DOCTRINAIRE. 

lycwis Henry Boutell, in his "Jefferson as a Man of 
Letters," says: 

"That Jefferson, in justifying the action of the colon- 
ists, should have thought more of the metaphysical 
rights than historical facts, illustrates one of the marked 
features of his character. He was often more of a doc- 
trinaire than a practical statesman. He reminds us of 
the words which Burke applied on a certain occasion to 
Chatham: ^For a wise man he seemed to me at that time 
to be governed too much by general maxims.' " 

RECONCILIATION WITH JOHN ADAMS. 

For many years the friendship between Jefferson and 
John Adams had been broken off. Mrs. Adams had 
become decidedly hostile in feeling towards Jefferson. 
But through a mutual friend, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
a reconciliation was fully established between them. 

It was a spectacle in which the whole country greatly 
rejoiced, to see the intimacy restored between the two 
venerable men, once Presidents of the United States, 
and brothers, in helping secure the independence of their 
beloved land. 

Although they did not see each other face to face 
again, a continuous, instructive and affectionate corres- 
pondence was kept up between them. Their topics of 
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discourse were those relating to Revolutionary times, 

but especially to religion. 




George III, King of England during the Revoii 






Mr, r*5frv,t: vt:^-^ in irie Cju'^r^^r^Gti ct negroes 
tr^ Kttxjsl. in/i the iir'^.'itinri'jti ot free w:i::ti- jabor in 
t}i«r place 

ffe orr^.te Vj John L-^Tich, ct ^'rrgiira. in iSri, as fol- 
\ff9(\'. - llx'iirj'^^ V>t:$f :i^o n:arfe rp irrv mrad oa dds sub- 
ject 'cr>>>r,:z;i*:or: , I ha^/e no hssftatioc in savii^ tbat I 
have ct»'er thoright :t the most (iesirablc mcasme wfaid 
could fce arir>pt*ri for grarinally drawing off this part of 
f^r T>r4/nIat:oti most arivantageoosly for thcmsdves as 
aA wfrll aA for ns, 

^^*^oini^ from a cotintr>' possessing all the nsefhl arts, 
they mij(ht \/e the means of transplanting them among 
thf: inhabitants of Africa, and would thns cany back to 
the cfAintry of their origin, the seeds of civilization, 
which nn^ht render their sojournment and sufferings 
hcrrr a hissing in the end to that country'/' 

Many other eminent men have shared the same opin- 
ion, and not a few prominent leaders among the Afro- 
American people. 

Hnt it is now an impossibility. The American negro 
in in America tr> stay. The ever pressing problem of 
hi» relati(;n.ship to the white man involves questions of 
cducati(;n, labor, politics and religion, which will take 
infinite patience, insight, forbearance and wisdom to 
nettle justly. 

KDUCATINO AMKRICAN BOYS ABROAD. 

Mr. Jefferson was a strong opponent of the practice of 
l!ien(li^^ boys abroad to be educated. He says: 
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"The boy sent to Europe acquires a fondness for Eu- 
ropean luxury and dissipation, and a contempt for the 
simplicity of his own country. 

"He is fascinated with the privileges of the European 
aristocrats, and sees with abhorrence the lovely equality 
which the poor enjoy with the rich in his own country. 

"He contracts a partiality for aristocracy or monarchy. 

"fie forms foreign friendships which will never be 
useful to him. 

"He loses the seasons of life for forming in his own 
country those friendships which of all others are the 
most faithful and permanent. 

"He returns to his own country a foreigner, unac- 
quainted with the practices of domestic economy neces- 
sary to preserve him from ruin. 

"He speaks and writes his native tongnie as a foreign- 
er, and is therefore unqualified to obtain those distinc- 
tions which eloquence of the tongue and pen insures in 
a free country. 

"It appears to me then that an American going to 
Europe for education loses in his knowledge, in his 
morals, in his health, in his habits and in his happiness." 

These utterances of Jefferson apply of course only to 
boys in the formative period of their lives, and not to 
mature students who go abroad for higher culture. 

THE FRENCH REVOI.UTION. 

Mr. Jefferson always believed the cause of the French 
Revolution to be just. Its horrors and excesses were 
the necessary evils attendant upon the death of tyranny 




LoulB XVI Tbreatened by the Mob on their Visit to the Tullerlea, June 20, 1792. 
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and the birth of liberty. 

lyouis the XVI was thoroughly conscientious. At 
the age of twenty he ascended the throne, and strove to 
present an example of morality, justice and economy. 
But he had not firmness of will to support a good minis- 
ter or to adhere to a good policy. 

In the course of events a great demonstration of the 
French populace was made against the king. Thous- 
ands of persons carrying pikes and other weapons 
marched to the Tuileries. For four hours Louis was 
mobbed. He then put on a red cap to please his un- 
welcome visitors, who afterwards retired. 

lyong after the "Days of Terror" Jefferson wrote in 
his autobiography: 

"The deed which closed the mortal course of these 
sovereigns (Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette), I shall 
neither approve nor condemn. 

"I am not prepared to say that the first magistrate of 
a nation cannot commit treason against his country or 
is not amenable to its punishment. Nor yet, that where 
there is no written law, no regulated tribunal, . there is 
not a law in our hearts and a power in our hands given 
for righteous employment in maintaining right and re- 
dressing wrong. 

"I should have shut the queen up in a convent, put- 
ting her where she could do no harm." 

Mr. Jefferson then declared that he would have per- 
mitted the King to reign, believing that with the re- 
straints thrown around him, he would have made a suc- 
cessful monarch. 
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SAYHHiS OF TIOMAS JEFFERSN. 

Ftmi tfee Lire«r JcfTcnM. W Dr. Ifdn. 
MARRIAGE- 

Harmony in the marriage state is the ver>- first object 
to be aimed aL 

Nothing can preser\e affections uninterrupted but a 
firm resolution never to differ in will, and a determina- 
tion in each to consider the love of the other as of more 
value than any object whatever on which a wish had 
been fixed. 

How light, in fact, is the sacrifice of any other wish 
when weighed against the affections of one with whom 
we are to pass our whole life! 

EDITORS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some 
such way as this: Divide his paper into four chapters; 
heading the ist, Truths; 2d, Probabilities; 3d, Possibili- 
ties; 4th, Lies. The first chapter would be very short, 
as it would contain little more than authentic papers, 
and information from such sources as the editor would 
be willing to risk his own reputation for their truth. 
The second would contain what, from a mature consid- 
eration of all circumstances, he would conclude to be 
probably true. This, however, should rather contain 
too little than too much. The third and fourth should 
be professedly for those readers who would rather have 
'^es for their money than the blank paper they would 

:upy. 
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Give up money, give up fame, give up science, give 
the earth itself and all it contains rather than do an im- 
moral act. 
, Whenever you are to do anything, though it can nev- 
/ er be known but to yourself, ask yourself how you would 
. act were all the world looking at you, and act accord- 

N^ngly. 

From the practice of the purest virtue, you may be 
assured you will derive the most sublime comforts in 
every moment of life, and in the moment of death. 

Though you cannot see when you take one step, what 
will be the next, yet follow truth, justice, and plain 
dealing, and never fear their leading you out of the 
labyrinth in the nearest manner possible. 

An honest heart being the first blessing, a knowing 
head is the second. 

Nothing is so mistaken as the supposition that a per- 
son is to extricate himself from a difficulty by intrigue, 
by chicanery, by dissimulation, by trimming, by un- 
truth, by injustice. 

I would rather be exposed to the inconveniences at- 
tending too much liberty than those attending a too 
small degree of it. 

' Yet it is easy to foresee, from the nature of things, 
that the encroachments of the State governments will 
tend to an excess of liberty which will correct itself, 
while those of the General Government will tend to 
monarchy, which will fortify itself from day to day. 

Responsibility is a tremendous engine in a free gov- 
ernment. 
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Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people (the slaves) are to be free. 

When we see ourselves in a situation which must be 
endured and gone through, it is best to make up our 
minds to ity meet it with firmness, and accommodate 
every thing to it in the best way practicable. 

The errors and misfortunes of others should be a 
school for our own instruction. 

The article of dress is, perhaps, that in which econo- 
my is the least to be recommended. 

All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, 
that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate which would be oppression. 

A good cause is often injured more by ill-timed efforts 
of its friends than by the arguments of its enemies. 

Persuasion, perseverance, and patience are the best ad- 
vocates on questions depending on the will of others. 

I hold it, that a little rebellion, now and then, is a 
good thing, and as necessary in the political world as 
storms in the physical. An observation of this truth 
should render honest republican governors so mild in 
their punishment of rebellions, as not to discourage them 
too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government. 

No race of kings has ever presented above one man of 
common sense in twenty generations. 

With all the defects in our Constitution, whether gen- 
eral or particular, the comparison of our government 
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with those of Europe, is like a comparison of Heaven 
with Hell. England, like the earth, may be allowed to 
take the intermediate station. 

t have a right to nothing, which another has a right 
to take away. 

Educate and inform the whole mass of the people. 
Enable them to see that it is their interest to preserve 
peace and order, and they will preserve them. 

When we get piled upon one another in large cities, 
as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and 
go to eating one another as they do there. 

Health, learning, and virtue will insure your happi- 
ness; they will give you a quiet conscience, private es- 
teem and public honor. 

If I were to decide between the pleasures derived from 
the classical education which my father gave me, and the 
estate left me, I should decide in favor of the farmer. 

Good humor and politeness never introduce into 
mixed society a question on which they foresee there 
will be a difference of opinion. 

The general desire of men to live by their heads 
rather than their hands, and the strong allurements of 
great cities to those who have any turn for dissipation, 
threaten to make them here, as in Europe, the sinks of 
voluntary misery. 

I have often thought that if Heaven had given me 
choice of my position and calling, it should have been 
on a rich spot of earth, well watered, and near a good 
market for the productions of the garden. No occupj^- 
tion is so delightful to me as the culture of the earth, 
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and no culture comparable to that of the garden. 

I sincerely, then, believe with you in the general ex- 
istence of a moral instinct. I think it is the brightest 
gem with which the human character is studded, and 
the want of it as more degrading than the most hideous 
of the bodily deformities, 

I must ever believe that religion substantially good, 
which produces an honest life, and we have been 
authorized by one (One) whom you and I equally 
respect, to judge of the tree by its fruit. 

Where the law of majority ceases to be acknowledged 
there government ends, the law of the strongest takes 
its place, and life and property are his who can take 
them. 

Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God, if ever He has a chosen people, whose breasts 
he has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and 
genuine virtue, it is the focus in which He keeps alive 
that sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from the 
face of the earth. 

The wise know their weakness too well to assume in- 
fallibility; and he who knows most knows best how 
little he knows. 

TEN CANONS FOR PRACTICAI. I.IFE. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want, because it is 
cheap; it will be dear to you. 



■v 
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5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils which have 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry count ten before you speak; if very 
angry, a hundred. 



THE DEATH OF JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 

BY EDWARD EVERETT. 

**We are taught, in the valedictory lessons of our Wash- 
ington, that 'the spirit of party is the worst enemy of a 
popular government.' 

''Shall we not rejoice that we are taught, in the lives 
of our Adams and our Jefferson, that the most embittered 
contentions, which as yet have divided us, furnish no 
ground for lasting disunion. 

''In their lives did I say? 

"Oh, not in their lives alone, but in that mysterious 
and lovely union which has called them together to the 
grave. 

*They strove in such great rivalry 
Of means, as noblest ends allow; 
And blood was warm, and zeal was high 
But soon their strife was o'er; and now 
Their hatred and their love are lost, 
Their envy buried in the dust.* 

"The declining period of their lives presents their own 
characters, in the most delightful aspect, and furnishes 
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the happiest illustration of the perfection of oiir political 
system. 

*'We now behold a new spectacle of moral sublimity; 
the peaceful old age of the re- 
tired chiefs of the republic; an 
evening of learned, useful, and 
honored leisure following upon 
a youth of hazard, a manhood 
of service, a whole life of alter- 
nate trial and success. 

"We behold them indeed ac- . 
tive and untiring, even to the 
last 

"At the advanced age of 
eighty-five years, our venera- 
ble fellow citizen and neigh- 
bor, John Adams, was scill competent to take a part in 
the councils for revising the state constitution, to whose 
original formation forty years before he so essentially 
contributed. 

"Mr. JefEerson, at the same protracted term of life was 
able to project and carry on to completion, the ex- 
tensive establishment of the University of Virginia. 

"But it is the great and closing scene, which appears, 
by higher allotment, to crown their long and exalted ca- 
reer, with a consummation almost miraculous. 

"Having done so much and so happily for themselves, 
so much and so beneficially for their country; at that 
last moment, when man can no more do any thiog for 
his country or for himself, it pleased a kind Providence 
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to take their existence into his hands, and to do that for 
both of them, which, to the end of time, will cause them 
to be deemed, not more happy in the renown of their 
lives than in the opportunity of their death. 

**I could give neither force nor interest to the account 
of these sublime and touching scenes, by any thing be- 
yond the simple recital of the facts, already familiar to 
the public. 

**The veil of eternity was first lifted up from before the 
eyes of Mr. Jefferson. 

**For several weeks his strength had been gradually 
failing, though his mind's vigor remained unimpaired. 

**As he drew nearer to the last, and no expectation re- 
mained that his term could be much protracted, he ex- 
pressed no other wish, than that he might live to 
breathe the air of the fiftieth anniversary of independence. 

*'This he was graciously permitted to do. 

"But it was evident, on the morning of the Fourth of 
July, that Providence intended that this day, consecrated 
by his deed, should now be solemnized by his death. 

*'0n some momentary revival of his wasting strength, 
the friends around would have soothed him with the 
hope of continuing; but he answered their kind encour- 
agements only by saying, he did not fear to die. 

"Once, as he drew nearer to his close, he lifted up his 
languid head and murmured with a smile, 

" *It is the Fourth of July.' 

"His repeated exclamation, on the last great day, was, 

^^Nunc dimittis Domine^ *lK)rd, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.' 
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**He departed in peace, a little before one o'clock of 
this memorable day; unconscious that his co-patriot, 
who fifty years before had shared its efforts and perils, 
was now the partner of its glory. 

"Mr. Adams' mind had also wandered back, over the 
long line of great things, with which his life was filled, 
and found vent on the thought of independence. 

"When the discharges of artillery proclaimed the tri- 
umphant anniversary, he pronounced it, 'a great and a 
good day.' 

*'The thrilling word of independence, which, fifty 
years before, in the ardor of his manly strength he had 
sounded out to the nations, at the head of his country's 
councils, was now among the last that dwelt on his 
quivering lips. 

"And when toward the hour of noon, he felt his no- 
ble heart growing cold within him, the last emotion 
which warmed it was, 

** ^^fferson still survives.' 

"But he survives not; he is gone. 

"Ye are gone together ! 

"Take them. Great God, together to thy Rest ! 

"Friends, fellow citizens, free, prosperous, happy 
Americans ! The men who did so much to make you so, 
are no more. 

"The men who gave nothing to pleasure in youth, 
nothing to repose in old age, but all to that country, 
whose beloved name filled their hearts as it does ours, 
with joy, can now do no more fof us; nor we for them. 

"But their memory remains, we will cherish it; their 
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bright example remains, we will strive to imitate it; the 
print of their wise counsels and noble acts remain; we 
will gratefully enjoy it. 

**They have gone to the companions of their cares, of 
their dangers, and their toils. 

*'It is well with them. The treasures of America are 
now in Heaven. 

''How long the list of our good, and wise, and brave, 
assembled there; how few remain with us. 

''There is our Washington; and those who followed 
him in their country's confidence, are now met together 
with him, and all that illustrious company. 

"The faithful marble may preserve their image; the 
engraven brass may proclaim their worth; but the hum- 
blest sod of independent America, with nothing but the 
dew-drops of the morning to gild it, is a prouder mauso- 
leum than kings or conquerors can boast. 

"The country is their monument. Its independence 
is their epitaph. 

"But not to their country is their praise limited. The 
whole earth is the monument of illustrious men. 

"Wherever an agonizing people shall perish in a gen- 
erous convulsion, for want of a valiant arm and a fear- 
less heart, they will cry, in the last accents of despair: 

"Oh, for a Washington, an Adams, a Jefferson! 

"Wherever a regenerated nation, starting up in its 
might, shall burst the links of steel that enchain it, the 
praise of our venerated Fathers shall be the prelude to 
their triumphal song. 

"The contemporary and successive generations of 
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men will disappear. In the long lapse of ages, the 
Tribes of America, like those of Greece and Rome, may 
pass away. The fabric of American freedom, like all 
things human, however firm and fair, may crumble into 
dust. 

"But the cause in which these our Fathers shone is 
immortal. 

"They did that, to which no age, no people of reason- 
ing men, can be indifferent. * 

"Their eulogy will be uttered in other languages, when^ 
those we speak, like us who speak them, shall be all 
forgotten. 

"And when the great account of humanity shall be 
closed at the throne of God, in the bright list of his chil- 
dren, who best adorned and served it, shall be found the 
names of our Adams and our Jefferson.'' 



THE STORY OF JEFFERSON. 

FOR A SCHOOI. OR CI.UB PROGRAMME. 

Each numbered paragraph is to be given to a pupil or 
member to read, or to recite in a clear, distinct tone. 

If the school or club is small, each person may take 
three or four paragraphs, but should not be required 
to recite them in succession. 

1. Thomas Jefferson was born April 13, 1743. His home was 
among the mountains of Central Virginia on a farm, called Shadwell, 
150 miles northwest of Williamsburg. 

2. His father's name was Peter Jefferson. His ancestors were 
Welsh people. Like George Washington, he learned the art of sur- 
veying. He was a superb specimen of a Virginia landholder, being 
a giant in frame, and having the strength of three strong men. 
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3. One of his father's favorite maxims was, "Never ask another 
to do for you what you can do yourself." 

4. His mother's name was Jane Randolph. She was a noble 
woman. Thomas Jefferson derived his temper, his disposition, his 
sympathy with living nature from his mother. 

5. He was very fond of the violin, as were a great many of the 
Virginia people. During twelve years of his life, he practiced on 
that instrument three hours a day. 

6. He early learned to love the Indians from his acquaintance 
with many of their best chiefs. He held them in great regard during 
his life. 

7. His father died in 1757, when Thomas was but fourteen 
years of age. The son always spoke of his father with pride and 
veneration. 

8. He entered William and Mary College in the spring of 1760, 
when he was seventeen years old. 

9. After two years of college life he began the study of law in 
1763. 

10. When he came of age in April, 1764, he signalized the event 
by planting a beautiful avenue of trees near his house. 

11. While studying law he carried on the business of a farmer, 
and showed by his example, that the genuine culture of the mind is 
the best^preparation for the common, as well as the higher, duties of 
life. 

12. When he was elected to the Virginia Assembly, and thus 
entered upon the public service, he avowed afterwards to Madison, 
that "the esteem of the world was, perhaps, of higher value in his 
eyes than everything in it." 

13. His marriage was a very happy one. His wife was a beau- 
tiful woman, her countenance being brilliant with color and expres- 
sion. 

14. Six children blessed their marriage, five girls and a boy. 
Only two of them, Martha and Mary, lived to mature life. 

15. Monticello, the home of Jefferson, was blessed at every pe- 
riod of his long life with a swarm of merry children whom, although 
not his own, he greatly loved. 

16. Mrs. Jefferson once said of her husband who had done a 
generous deed for which he had received an ungrateful return, "He is 
so good himself that he cannot understand how bad, other people 
may be." 

17. In his draft of Instructions for Virginia's delegates to the 
Congress which was to meet in Philadelphia in September, 1774, he 
used some plain language to George III. 

18. The stupid, self-willed and conceited monarch did not follow 
his advice, and so he lost the American Colonies, the brightest jew- 
els in England's crown. 
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19. Sixty gentlemen, in silk stockings and pigtails, sitting in a 
room of no great size in a plain brick building up a narrow alley in 
Philadelphia, composed the tontinental Congress. 

20. Thomas Jefferson was one of the members most welcome in 
that body. He brought with him "a reputation," as John Adams re- 
cords, "for literature, science, and a happy talent for composition." 

21. As late as Nov. 29, 1775, Jefferson clung to the idea of con- 
nection with Great Britain. 

22. He wrote his kinsman, John Randolph, that there was not a 
man in the British Empire who more cordially loved a union 
with Great Britain than he did. 

23. He said: "It is an immense misfortune to the whole empire 
to have such a king at such a time. We are told, and everything 
proves it true, that he is the bitterest enemy we have." 

24. When the draft of the Declaration was submitted to the 
Congress it made eighteen suppressions, six additions and ten altera- 
tions; and nearly every one was an improvement. 

25. It should be a comfort to students who have to witness the 
corrections of their compositions to know, that this great work of Jef- 
ferson, which has given him immortal fame, had to be pruned^ of its 
crudities, redundancies and imprudences. 

26. They should be as ready as he was to submit to criticisms 
and to profit by them as he did, in their future efforts. 

27. Daniel Webster shall tell in his own language the remainder 
of this story of Jefferson's life. 

28. "In 1 78 1 he published his notes on Virginia, a work which 
attracted attention in Europe as well as America, dispelled many 
misconceptions respecting this continent, and gave its author a place 
among men distinguished for science. 

29. "With Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, in 1784, he proceeded 
to France, in execution of his mission as Minister plenipotentiary, to 
act in the negotiation of commercial treaties. 

30. "In 1785 he was appointed Minister to France. 

31. "Mr. Jefferson's discharge of his diplomatic duties was 
marked by great ability, diligence and patriotism. 

32. "While he resided in Paris, in one of the most interesting 
periods, his love of knowledge, and of the society of learned men, 
distinguished him in the highest circles of the French capital. 

33. "Immediately on his return to his native country he was 
placed by Washington at the head of the department of State. 

34. "In this situation, also, he manifested conspicuous ability. 

35. "His correspondence with the ministers of other powers re- 
siding here, and his mstructions to our own diplomatic agents abroad 
are among our ablest State papers. 
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36. "In 1797 he was chosen Vice President. In 1801 he was 
elected President in opposition to Mr. Adams, and re-elected in 1805, 
by a vote approaching towards unanimity. 

37. "F'rom the time of his final retirement from public life Mr. 
Jefferson lived as becomes a wise man. 

38. "Surrounded by affectionate friends, his ardor in the pursuit 
of knowledge undiminished, with uncommon health and unbroken 
spirits, he was able to enjoy largely the rational pleasures of life, and 
to partake in that public prosperity which he had so much contribu- 
tea to produce. 

39. "His kindness and hospitality, the charm of his conversation, 
the ease of his manners, and especially the full store of revolutionary 
incidents which he possessed, and which he knew when and how to 
dispense, rendered his abode in a high degree attractive to his ad- 
miring countrymen. 

40. "His high public and scientific character drew towards him 
every intelligent and educated traveler from abroad. 

41. "Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson had the pleasure of 
knowing that the respect which they so largely received was not paid 
to their official stations. 

42. "They were not men made great by office; but great men, 
on whom the country for its own benefit had conferred office. 

43. "There was that in them which office did not give, and which 
the relinquishment of office did not and could not take away. 

44. "In their retirement, in the midst of their fellow citizens, 
themselves private citizens, they enjoyed as high regard and esteem 
as when filling the most important places of public trust. 

45. "Thus useful 'and thus respected passed the old age of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

46. "But time was on its ever-ceaseless wing, and was now bring- 
ing the last hour of this illustrious man. 

47. "He saw its approach with undisturbed serenity. He count- 
ed the moments as they passed, and beheld that his last sands were 
falling. 

48. "That day, too, was at hand which he had helped make im- 
mortal. One wish, one hope — if it were not presumptuous — beat in 
his fainting breast. 

49. "Could it be so — might it please God — he would desire once 
more to see the sun — once more to look abroad on the scene around 
him, on the great day of liberty. 

50. "Heaven in its mercy fulfilled that prayer. He saw that sun 
— he enjoyed that sacred light — he thanked God for this mercy, and 
bowed his aged head to the grave." 
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PROGRAMAE FOR A JEFFERSOIOAR EVEHmC 

1. Vocal Solo — "Star Sfxangled Banner." 

2. Recitation — One of Jefferson's Speeches. 

3. Description of Jefferson's Home, Illustrated by Pictures. 

4. Recitation — Declaration of Independence. 

5. Recitation — "Battle of the Kegs/* by Francis Hopkinson, 
("Progress," Vol. 2. page 76 n. 

6. Instrumental Music — "Yankee Doodle.'* 

7. Home Life of the Statesman. ( Paper or Address.) 

8. Anecdotes of Jefferson. 

g. Question Box Concerning the Politics of the Time. 

10. Vocal Solo — "Mv Countr\, 'Tis of Thee." 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

When and where was Thomas Jefferson horn ? What was his 
height? l\ 'hat was the color of his hair and eyes? What can you say 
of his literary ability f \\ 'hat of his scholarship ? M 'hat of his moral 
character? To which of his teachers was he especially indebted? 
When was his public career begjtn f \\ 'hat resolution was then taken ? 
What effect would this resolution have upon modern politicians, if it 
were ?nade and faithfully kept? Upon what subject was this first im- 
portant speech ?nade? With what result? Whom did Jefferson mar- 
ry? What was the reception given Jefferson and his bride? 
What i7fiportant public document did he prepare in connection 
with the Revolution? When did he take his seat in Congress? In 
what way was he connected with the Declaration of Inde/fendence? 
Who were his associates on the Committee? Give a brief history of 
the events connected with the sighting of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ? How much time passed before the A rticles of Confederation 
were for ?f I ally signed by the States ? II 'hat were the overt acts of op- 
Position by the va?'ious States? What was the Alien act? What was 
the Seditioft act? What instances can you give of the prompt punish- 
ment of seditious utterances? li'hen were the Alien and Sedition acts 
repealed? What important measures did fefferson succeed in passing 
in his own State? When did he become Governor of the State? What 
were his duties in relation to foreign treaties ? What were his im- 
pressions concerning the French gover7i?nent? What was his influ- 
ence upon educational work ? What was the character of the Bar- 
bary States? Why were they permitted to hold American as captives? 
What was fcffersons opinion on the subject? When did he enter 
Washington's Cabinet, and what position did he fill? What was his 
relation to Alexander Hamilton ? Who were the other members of the 
Cabinet? What led fefferson to 7'esign from the Cabinet? When did 
he become Vice President? How did President Adams treat him? 
What have you to say about fefferson' s ''Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice?'' Who were the Federal nominees for President and Vice 
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President in 1800 ? What was the note of alarm sounded by Hamil- 
ton ? What was the attitude of the clergy towards Jefferson , and why ? 
Who were the Federalists? Who were the Republicans? What name 
did the Republicans afterwards take ? What were some of the excit- 
ing i7icide7tts connected with the vote for President? What was the 
number of ballots cast for President? Who was the Vice President 
elected with Jefferson ? What was the character of his administra- 
tion? Who were the me7nbers of his cabinet? Did Jefferson turn 
men in a wholesale way out of office? What was his attitude towai'ds 
ceremonies? How did he dress? When was he re-elected? What 
was the most important result of his influence? What great purchase 
of territory was made ? What States and Territories have been carved 
out of it? Who explored the upper Missouri and Columbia River 
count} y, and when? What steamboat made her maiden trip, and 
when ? When was the first boat load of anthracite coal shipped to 
Philadelphia ? What pirates were snuffed out, and when ? Why did 
John Quincy Adams resign his seat in the United States Senate? 
What was the Non- Intercourse act? What was the condition of our 
commerce at this time? What Act proved to be one of his greatest 
7nistakes ? When was it passed? When repealed? What was his fi- 
nancial condition ? What were the results of his efforts for education ? 
What did Congress pay for his library? When did he die? Who died 
Oft the same day that Jefferson died? What did Horace Greeley say 
about the co-incidence ? What was the character of Jefferson as a 
slaveholder? Why is there a difference in Jefferson s portraits? What 
was Daniel Webster s statement regarding his countenance? What 
was his opinion of slavery ? What was Jefferson' s opinion concerning 
happiness ? What did he say of resignation ? What is the epitaph on 
Jefferson s tomb ? What was Jefferson ' s statement regarding promises 
for the Presidency ? What is the story of the Mould Board of Least 
Resistance? What is the story of Jefferson as an inventor? What is 
the sto7y of Jefferson and the horse jockey ? What was the peculiar 
relatioitship between Jefferson and Patrick Henry? Who were some 
of the brilliant members of the Virginia Assembly? What are the 
main features of Henry s fatnous speech before that Assembly ? What 
were the treasures Jefferson bequeathed to his country and his State? 
What did Jefferson say of titles of honor and office? What was his 
opinion of a third term ? What were his views regarding lawyers in 
Congress ? What is the true history of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of hidependence ? What were Jefferson^ s oratorical powers ? 



SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 

/. The Declaration of Independence as a literary production, 
2. The Declaration of Independence as apparently founded in 

Acts xviiy 26. 

J. General condition of the country at the time of Jefferson^ s 

election to the Presidency, 
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4. Leading events connected with his administration. 

J". General results of his political influence. 

6. Leading characteristics of the man. 

7' Jefferson and Hamilton. LittelV s Age, Vol. 81, p. 613. 

8. College Days of Jefferson. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 2g, p. 16. 

g. Family of Jefferson. Harper s Mag., Vol. 4J, p.j66. 

10. Jefferson in Continental Congress. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
2g, p. 6y6. 

11. Jefferson in the War of the Revolution. Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 2g, p. 317. 

12. Jefferson and nullification. See Lives of Jefferson, 
ij. Jefferson and Patrick Henry. See Lives of Jefferson. 

14. Pecuniary Embarrassments of Thomas Jefferson. See Lives 
of Jefferson. 

75. Religious Opinions of Jefferso7i. See Lives of Jefferson. 

16. Jefferson a Reformer of Old Virginia. Atlantic Monthly^ 
Vol. JO, p. J 2. 
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Aug. 2, 1826. 
Character of Thomas Jefferson. North American Review, Vol. 91, 
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Jefferson's Opinions on Slavery. Andrew D. White, Atlantic Mag., 

Vol. 9, p. 29. 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. Littell's Living Age, Vol. 81, 
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The Critical Period of American History. John Fiske. Houghton, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL EVENTS 

In tbe Life of Jefferson. 

1743 Born Albemarle County, Virginia, April 2. 

1760 Entered William and Mary College. 

1764 Admitted to the bar of the General Court of Virginia when 21 

years of age. 

1769 Chosen Representative in the Provincial Legislature. 

1772 Married Mrs. Martha Skelton, January 2st. 

1773 Appointed Member of the First Committee of Correspondence 

established by the Colonial Legislature, March 12. 

1774 Published the "Summary View or the Rights of British Amer- 

ica." 

1776 Chosen to a Seat in the Continental Congress. Appointed 
Chairman of the Committee to prepare the Declaration of 
Independence. 

1779 Elected to the Virginia Legislature. Helped alleviate the 
condition of the British Prisoners sent from Saratoga to 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Elected by the Legislature to succeed Patrick Henry as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, June i. 

1781 Elected to the Legislature of Virginia after serving as Govern- 

or two years. 
"Notes of Virginia" written. 

1782 Appointed by Congress to serve with the American Negotia- 

tors for Peace. 

1783 Elected Delegate to Congress. 

Wrote Notes on the Establishment of a Coinage of the United 
States. 

1784 Appointed by Congress as Minister Plenipotentiary, with John 

Adams and Benjamin Franklin, to negotiate Treaties of 
Commerce with Foreign Nations, May. 

1785 Succeeded Franklin as Minister to France. 
1789 Appointed Secretary of State by Washington. 

1793 Resigned the position of Secretary of State, December 31. 

1796 Elected Vice President of the United States. 

1800 Elected President of the United States. 

1803 Louisiana Purchase. 

1804 Northwestern Exploring Expedition under Lewis and Clarke. 

Re-Elected President of the United States. 
1807 Passage of The Embargo Act, December 22. 
1818 University of Virginia Founded, of which Jefferson was Rector 

until his Death. 
1826 Died on the same day that John Adams expired, July 4th. 
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JEFFERSON ON DISUNION. 

"In every free and deliberative society there must, from the na- 
ture of man, be opposite parties, and violent dissensions and discords; 
and one of these, for the most part, must prevail over the other for a 
longer or shorter time. Perhaps this party division is necessary to 
induce each to watch and debate to the people the proceedings of the 
other. But if, on a temporary superiority or the one party, the other 
is to resort to a scission of the Union, no Federal Government can 
ever exist. If to rid ourselves of the present rule of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, we break the Union, will the evil stop there? Sup- 
pose the New England States alone cut ofiF, will our nature be 
changed? Are we not men still to the south of that, and with all the 
passions of men? Immediately, we shall see a Pennsylvania and a 
Virginia party arise in the residuary confederacy, and the public 
mind will be distracted with the same party spirit. What a game, 
too, will the one party have in their hands, by eternally threatening 
the other that unless they do so and so, they will join their northern 
neighbors." 

POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

"I do, then, with sincere zeal, wish an inviolable preservation of 
our present Federal Constitution, according to the true sense in which 
it was adopted by the States, that in which it was advocated by its 
friends, and not that which its enemies apprehended, who therefore 
became its enemies; and I am opposed to the monarchising of its 
features by the forms of its administration, with a view to conciliate 
a first transition from a President and Senate for life, and from that 
to an hereditary tenure of these offices, and thus to worm out the 
elective principle. 

"I am for preserving to the States the powers not yielded by them 
to the Union, and to the legislature of the Union its constitutional 
share in the division of powers; and I am not for transferring all the 
powers of the States to the General Government, and all those of that 
government to the executive branch. 

"I am for a government rigorously frugal and simple, applying 
all the possible savings of the public revenue to the discharge of the 
national debt; and not for a multiplication of officers and salaries 
merely to make partisans, and for mcreasing, by every device, the 
public debt, on tne principle of its being a public blessing. 

"I am for relying for mternal defense on our malitia solely, till 
actual invasion, and for such a naval force only as may protect our 
coasts and harbors from such depredations as we have experienced; 
and not for a standing army in time of peace, which may overawe the 
public sentiment; nor for a navy which, by its own expenses, and the 
eternal laws in which it will implicate us, will grind us with public 
burthens, and sink us under them. 

"I am for free commerce with all nations; political connection 
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with none; and little or no diplomatic establishment. And I am not 
for linking ourselves by new treaties with the quarrels of Europe; 
entering that field of slaughter to preserve their balance, or joinmg 
in the confederacy of kings to war against the principles of liberty. 

"I am for freedom of religion, and against all maneuvers to bring 
about a legal ascendancy of one sect over another: for freedom of the 
press, and against all violations of the Constitution to silence by force 
and not by reason the complaints or criticisms, just or injust, of our 
citizens against the conduct of their agents. And I am for encourag- 
ing the progress of science in all its branches; and not for raising a 
hue and cry against the sacred name of philosophy." 



FROM SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

"I shall now enter on the duties to which my fellow-citizens have 
again called me, and shall proceed in the spirit of those principles 
which they have approved. I fear not that my motives of interest 
may lead me astray; 1 am sensible of no passion which could seduce 
me knowingly from the path of justice; but the weakness of human 
nature, and the limits of my own understanding, will produce errors 
of judgment sometimes injurious to your interests. 

"I shall need, therefore, all the mdulgence I have heretofore ex- 
perienced; the want of it will certainly not lessen with increasing 
years. 

"I shall need, too, the favor of that Being in whose hands we are, 
who led our forefathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, and 
planted them in a country flowing with all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life; who has covered our infancy with his providence, and 
our riper years with his wisdom aud power; and to whose goodness I 
ask you to join with me in supplications, that he will so enlighten the 
minds of your servants, guide their councils, and prosper their meas- 
ures that whatsoever they do shall result in your good, and shall se- 
cure to you the peace, friendship, and approbation of all nations." 



FROM JEFFERSON'S LAST ANNUAL MESSAGE. 

"In reviewing these injuries from some of the belligerent powers, 
the moderation, the firmness, and the wisdom of the Legislature will 
be called into action. We ought still to hope that time and a more 
correct estimate of interest, as well as of character, will produce the 
justice we are bound to expect. But should any nation deceive itself 
by false calculations, and aisappoint that expectation, we must join 
in the unprofitable contest of trying which party can do the other the 
most harm. 

"Some of these injuries may perhaps admit a peaceable remedy. 
Where that is competent it is always the most desirable. But some 
of them are of a nature to be met by force only, and all of them may 



